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CARL VON WELDER: 


A TALE OF GRETNA GREEN. 


° kite What are these, 
So withered, and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like the *habitants o’the earth? Macbeth. 


I rake it for granted, that everybody has heard of Gretna 
Green—‘the ocean to the river’ of runaway matches. And 
everybody, doubtless, has heard or read divers and curious 
accounts of ‘sayings and doings’ there, in times present and 

ast. Still, 1 doubt me if anyone ‘in these parts’ has yet 
foe made acquainted with the marvellous history of Carl 
Von Welder, the first of the High Priests. It is an odd bit 
of achronicle, and somewhat long: therefore, with your 
leave, we will plunge in medias res. 


Away back in the last century, some fifty or sixty years 
before the time of Old Paisley the Blacksmith, lived, on a 
small piece of ground in the immediate vicinity of what is 
now known as Gretna Green, one Carl Von Welder. Carl 
was an honest, inoffensive, good-for-nothing, whiskey-loving 
soul, who at the age of two score and ten years lived in 
bachelor quiet and contentment, troubling nobody, and by 
nobody troubled. He had perhaps been a roystering blade 
in his youth; for occasionally at this period, particularly when 


he had been anointing his palate rather freely with the. ‘oil 
of rye,’ he would cut more capers, swear bigger oaths, and 


tell wilder stories, than any mother’s son besides in the whole 
neighborhood, But of his early life he had never told any- 


thing, and nothing was known. Conjecture was often busy 


with his history; and as conjecture is apt to tell tough stories, 
she made a very mysterious personage of Carl,—and as such 
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he was universally regarded. Only one thing was known of 
him, to a certainty; and that was, that he was a great lover 
of money, and never allowed an opportunity of turning two 
pennies into three or four, to pass unimproved. 

At the age of fifty, Carl Von Welder stood nearly six feet 
high, notwithstanding a stoop in the shoulders, and a bend in 
the legs so considerable as to make his knees quite distant 
friends. In ordinary, Carl dressed in parti-colored clothes, 
being a buyer-up of second hand raiment in the village hard 
by, and doing his own tailoring. Well as he loved money, 
his pride induced him to endeavor to make a good appear- 
ance in the world. He was therefore always thoroughly 
clad, though it would have puzzled a French dyer to tell what 
had originally been either the color or cloth of his garments, 
or what hue among the great variety predqminated now. 
Carl had somewhere procured a full suit of brown, which 
had once been black; and in this he invariably robed himself 
on Sundays and gala-days: and upon such occasions, with his 
grey locks combed back from his forehead and temples, his 
shoes freshly greased, and his chin newly shaven, he was the 
most venerable looking man for many miles around, the 
minister of the village kirk not excepted. 

One sabbath evening, in the early part of autumn, Carl 
Von Welder sat at the door of his humble dwelling, in a ru- 
minating mood, and arrayed in this same holiday suit. All at 
once he thought he heard the crack of a whip, and the sound 
of horses’ feet in rapid motion; and casting his eyes in the 
direction of the village, he beheld a vehicle dashing towards 
his door at a furious rate. He had hardly time to observe 
that its occupants were two, a gentleman and a lady, when 
the vehicle drew up at his dwelling, and the gentleman, whose 
age might have been some five or six and twenty, sprang out, 
and assisted his companion, a lady of eighteen or nineteen, 
todo the same. ‘Throwing the reins to Carl, the youth with- 
out further ceremony led his partner up to the threshhold. 
and handed her into the house. Carl was too much amazed 
to say aught; and when, a few moments afterwards, the 
youth returned and took the lines from him, and asked him 
to step into the house, he did as he was bidden without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, not even asking a word in explanation of 
the strange conduct of his visitors. 

Carl found the lady seated in his own ancient arm-chair— 
her elbow resting upon an old oak table, (the principal piece 
of furniture in the room,) and her smooth forehead pillowed 
in the soft palm of a pretty whitehand. Carl approached her 








































































slowly, his wonderment increasing every moment. Hearing 
the old man’s footsteps, the lady lifted up her face—-a very 
beautiful face, but tears were running down her cheeks.— 
Carl tried to speak, but was too much puzzled and bewilder- 
ed to get outa word. He therefore stood gazing at the lady, 
and the lady sat gazing at him. The tears continued to flow, 
sighs were frequent—and at last he thought ie heard a sob. 
This convinced him, that some wrong had been done the la- 
dy; he clutched his cane firmly, and was just making up his 
mind to sally out and inflict chastisement upon the betrayer 
of innocence —the seducer of trusting woman—when the 
gentleman stranger, having secured his horse to a post, en- 
tered, and the twain flew into each others arms, the damsel 
more eagerly than the swain. With Carl, it was now ‘con- 
fusion worse confounded.’ Nevertheless, he stammeringly 
asked an explanation; but when he had received it, he was 
but little less puzzled than before. 

The strangers were runaway lovers! Their hearts had 
been bound in the silken cords of love for years; but the more 
substantial ones of matrimony, were obstinately refused them 
by the parents of the young lady. In this state of matters, 
her lover, who was a young lawyer, had proposed a journey 
‘over the border;’ this proposition, after hesitation enough 
for appearance sake, had been acceded to by the lady, and 
to bonnie Scotland they had come to be made man and wife. 
They had stopped at the village, and made inquiry for the 
minister; but he was absent. Not doubting but that they 
were pursued, there was no time to be lost. ‘The lady burst 
into tears, and was on the point of swooning. But her lover 
delivered a short disquisition on the marriage law of the land 
they were now in, and it calmed her with marvellous quick- 
ness. They therefore deterinined to push further into the 
country, stop at the first respectable-looking retired dwelling 
they should come across, procure witnesses, and be pronoun- 
ced man and wife. This was not the most genteel way of 
having the chains riveted; but it would in effect fulfil the re- 
quirements of the law, and be as binding, as respects the 
rights of property and children, as if the regular ceremony 
were performed by clergy, with parental sanction: and lovers 
in extremities, it is well known, are not very scrupulous as 
regards mere forms. 

The domicil of Carl Von Welder was the first that the 
runaways came to, after leaving the village; and though this 
was of rather humble appearance, the venerable looks of its 
lord, arrayed in his imposing suit of black, as before mention- 
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ed, instantly took the eye of the anxiouslovers. The trust- 
ing fair one, fancying every moment that she heard the 
sounds’of pursuit, and standing in terrible awe of a parent 
enraged, objected not to the suggestion of her companion to 
alight. And this brings us again into Carl’s dwelling, where 
we left the twain locked in a sweet embrace. 

The lover had soon kissed the tears from his dear one’s 
cheeks, and again seated her in the old man’s arm-chair. He 
then took Carl out, and acquainted him of the nature of 
their business. At first the old man was shy, and refused to 
perform the ceremony. But when the lover assured him 
that he stood in no danger of the vengeance of the law, and 
delighted his money-loving eyes with several pieces of gold, 
all of which he told him should be his if he would use dispatch, 
his scruples were at once allayed. He posted off across the 
green, and ina quarter of an hour returned accompanied by 
a neigboring yeoman and his ‘guid wife,’ whom he had got 
to stand up and act as witnesses. During his absence, the 
lover, to quiet the fears of his mistress, drew up a certificate 
of marriage, which was to be signed after the ceremony by 
Carl and the witnesses; and with this in his hand, and the in- 
structions he had received from the lover, as to the obser- 
vance of a certain formula, the cunning old gentleman soon - 
asked the questions usual upon such occasions, joined their 
hands, said a brief prayer, and pronounced them ‘bone of one 
bone, and flesh of one flesh.’ The lovers immediately got 
into their vehicle again, and notwithstanding the shadows of 
night were gathering upon the earth, started on their return 
tomerry England. Carl pocketed his fee, enjoyed the affair 
as an excellent joke, treated his witnessing neighbors hand- 
somely, and went to bed drunk as a bailie and happy as a 
lord.—And such was the origin of Gretna Green mar- 
riages! 

The lady was an heiress, of great expectations, and the 
affair ‘created quite a sensation’ in fashionable circles. Her 
father tried to break up the connection; and as a preliminary 
movement, contemplated a journey over the border, for the 
purpose of prosecuting Von Welder. But his counsel, who 
examined into the whole matter, pronounced the ceremony 
binding, declared that Carl had done nothing for which the 
law could trouble him, and desired the father to receive his 
disobedient daughter and her husband into favor. After some 
delay, this advice was taken; the whole proceeding, from the 
elopement to the reconciliation, was soon bruited through the 
land; and the consequence was, that for two or three months 
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never a week passed, but the humble dwelling of Carl Von 
Welder was honored with the presence of one or two pairs 
of true lovers, who departed therefrom firmly united in the 
bonds of wedlock. 

Carl Von Welder’s good fortune, thoughit filled his pockets, 
only made him from day to day the more avaricious. He 
soon became selfish and overbearing, and in the course of 
the first winter month quarrelled with all his neighbors but 
two or three. His services, however, were very valuable; 
and notwithstanding the representations made of him at the 
village, he was decidedly popular with all the young couples 
that travelled that way post-haste, and never failed to receive 
a call from them. 

Early in the winter, his visitors rapidly decreased. Whether 
this was owing to the coldness of the weather, the greater 
leniency of parents, or to some accident which had happened 
to Dan Cupid’s bow and quiver, I know not. But such was 
the fact; visitors were few and far between—fees were 
scarce — and Carl grew moody and discontented. 


*Man’s more-having is but as a sauce 
To make him hunger more;’ 


says Shakspeare; and the truth of this was never more fully 
exemplified than in the instance of Carl Von Welder. While 
Carl was just able to live comfortably, and perhaps a little 
more, by cultivating a small piece of ground, and now-and- 
then pushing a trade with some of the villagers, he was con- 
tented and happy; but no sooner did a strange freak of 
Fortune begin to ‘put money in his purse,’ than he became 
miserly and ill-natured, denied himself even the necessaries 
of life, and saw no pleasure but in hoarding up the windfalls 
brought him by runaway lovers. 


Ir was now mid-winter; several weeks had passed since 
Carl’s last call in his new profession; and he had grown sullen 
and discontented. One bitter-cold night—about twelve 
o’clock—he sat shivering over a handful of coals, on the 
hearth of his humble dwelling. He was in his ancient arm- 
chair, and at his side was the old oak-table. On this were 
several piles of silver and gold, which he had spent the night 
thus far in counting over and over again and again. He Se. 
came chilled at length, and rose up and took a generous 
draught from a bottle or jug that stood on the mantle-piece. 
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His sluggish blood received an impetus, and he sat down again, 
and stirred the coated coals. But the enlivening influence of 
the good cheer was not of longduration. Carl’s elbows soon 
rested upon his knees, his face quite unconsciously sank into 
his hands, and a deep stupor came upon him. Visions of 
wealth now flitted before his eyes; he fancied himself the 
richest nabob in the land; and was just driving the last nail 
into a huge chest of gold, which he intended to bury, when 
a blow upon the fore part of his head, which in nodding had 
struck against the jam or arch of the fire-place, demolished 
hammer, chest, gold, and all. Carl muttered a curse or two, 
rose up, as he thought, and cast his eyes upon the table to 
see if his money remained undisturbed, and encountered the 
gaze of a middle-aged man, who was sitting upon a low stool 
at the opposite end of the table. Carl Von Welder was a 
man of strong nerves; but they were somewhat shaken by 
this appearance of a mysterious stranger in his house —espe- 
cially as the door, at which his eye quickly glanced, was 
locked, and the window fastened down. He half rose from 
his chair, and bent an eye of fury upon the intruder; but the 
latter, perceiving he was aboutto address him in anger, placed 
the fore-finger of one hand upon his lips, and with that of 
the other pointed to the undisturbed gold and silver. This, 
without a word, Carl hastily scraped into a box which lay on 
the floor by the table. As he did this, the stranger’s face 
lighted up with a pleasant smile; and taking a piece of gold 
from his pocket, he threw it ito the box with the other 
money. He then addressed Carl in tones whose sweetness 
the old man had never heard equalled. 

‘Ask no explanation of me,’ he began, ‘and I will tell you 
that which shall make your heart leap for joy. I am _per- 
fectly aware of the subject of your thoughts now, and of 
their course and character durmg the whole evening. I 
know what has been your occupation to-night, and how often 
you have counted yon trifling sum of silver and gold. Nay 
—do notinterrupt me: I know what you would say—and 
it would be useless. I can explain nothing. Such as my 
business is, you shall know it soon—and I am confident it 
will give you pleasure. ‘Togo on—I am well aware of your 
discontent at not having been called upon, lately, in a pro- 
fessional way,’—he smiled as he emphasized the word,—‘and 











am come to remove it. I honor the wisdom which seeks to 
provide against a time of want, and to lay up store of wealth 
for the helplessness of old age.’ 

The stranger paused a moment. Carl was much pleased 
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with what he had said, but exceedingly puzzled to think how 
he had entered the house, and very anxious to know what 
was coming next. ‘Iwo or three times he was on the point 
of interrupting his guest; but on second thoughts each time 
concluded that it might not be best to balk the humor of one 
who appeared to have his welfare so much at heart. 

ying Carl attentively, the stranger continued: 

‘Owing to peculiar circumstances, I may not at this time 
tell you how I became acquainted with the character of the 
business in which you have been engaged for the last few 
months; but I can assure you, upon the honor of a gentle- 
man’ — laying his gloved hand upon his heart—‘that I know 
all, frem the commencement of your new fortune in the 
autumn to the present time; and further, that from first to 
last I have been an active, though unknown, agent in the 
business. Strange as, you may think it, not a single couple 
have called to require your services, without my knowledge 
and instrumentality!’ 

Here Carl rubbed his eyes, and stared at the stranger as if 
he would look him through; but the latter took no further 
notice of this, than to dress his countenance in an expression 
of exceeding blandness. 

* Moreover, it was I that put the check upon the wheels of 
your good luck; but I have the power and disposition to set 
them in motion again; and I have made this visit, for the pur- 
pose of effecting an arrangement with you—a kind of part- 
nership matter—by which the business shall be made to 
flourish again, and we both be equally benefitted thereby.’ 

He here paused again, for some minutes; and Carl, who 
had been holding his breath all the time, breathed freely. Still 
he could say nothing; a spell seemed to be upon his tongue, 
which glued it to the roof of his mouth whenever he attempted 
to speak. At one moment he thought he must be in the com- 
pany of ‘Auld Rekie;’ he snuffed the air, but found no brim- 
stone in it; he looked around, but only familiar things met his 
eye; he then scrutinized his guest more narrowly than ever, 
but found him to all appearance a fellow-mortal, and a gen- 
tleman to boot. 

Though aware of his host’s scrutiny, the stranger heeded 
itnot; but, so soon as it was apparently through with, pro- 
ceeded at once to the main business of his visit. In a round- 
about way, he asked Von Welder if the proposed partnership 
were such an arrangement as would suit him. Carl was 
sient, but stared, and shook his head. Without appearing 
to notice this, the stranger thus continued: 
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‘I am one,’ he said mournfully, ‘whose fate it is to“wander 
to and fro in the earth,” for a series of long, long years. I 
possess, as I have said, the power to revive your business; 
and in my travels, 1 can so exert myself as to increase it 
greatly beyond what it has yet at any time been. Iam quite 
confident, that I can make it yield fourfold the profit it has 
hitherto done.—— You will thus perceive, that the greater part 
of the labor will be mine; but I shall expect only an equal 
share of the proceeds.’ 

Carl cast a look at the box of precious metals, which he 
had all the time held firmly between his knees, and again 
shook his head; but, as before, the stranger seemed not to 
notice this. He concluded, by strongly asseverating that 
he could do all which he promised, and stating that as ten 
years must pass before he could again be in exactly that part 
of the world, he should not until the expiration of that time 
expect a division of their gains. 

At these latter words, the face of Carl Von Welder instantly 
brightened; his tongue was at once freed from the spell that 
had bound it; and, grasping his money-box with both hands, 
and leaning over the table towards the stranger, he signified 
his willingness to accede to the proposition. Would he 
swear, asked his companion, to be true tohis word. Willingly, 
he answered, any oath that might be required. ‘It is well! 
A solemn and fearful form of adjuration was then worded by 
the stranger, and Carl was bidden to repeat it. Cold chills 
ran over the old man, as the words fell upon his ears; and he 
thought he felt his hair rise on end, and his blood curdle. 
Nevertheless, he repeated the oath word by word, slowly 
and solemnly, to the end. 

‘Ten years—and we shall meet again—and I will then 
explain all!’—and the stranger rose from his seat. Carl 
thought him very slender, and very tall, and now for the 
first time observed that he was dressed in a full suit of black. 
The stranger stood upright for a moment, gazing down upon 
the old man; anda smile —not such as had before lighted his 
whole face, but full of malignity and triumph — played around 
his mouth. Carl shuddered. This his companion observed 
—and instantly his features assumed their wonted blandness. 
He now turned round, and made a step towards the middle 
of the room. As he did so, Carl caught a glimpse of some- 
thing hanging apparently from an under pocket in one of the 
flaps of his coat, and resting in two or three curves upon the 
floor at his feet. What could it be? He did not dare to 
examine closely, but it looked very like a long black tail; and 
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again he shuddered. But while he was eying it askance, in 
terror, the mysterious being before him suddenly switched it 
up under his arm, striking it against the light on the table as 
he did so, and knocking this to the floor, The taper contin- 
ued to burn a moment after its fall; and in that moment, 
what sight met the eyes of the quakingoldman! As sure as 
he was a sinner, they caught a glimpse of a cloven-foot! 

Carl Von Welder gave a loud yell, and sprang from his 
chair, overturning the table in the act, and scattering his 
wealth upon the floor and the hearth. But instead of lighting 
upon his feet, he fell sprawling in the middle of the room; 
and there he lay for several minutes—his face and eyes cov- 
ered with his hands, his teeth rattling, his limbs shaking, and 
his nose bleeding profusely. 

At length Carl ventured to remove his hands, and open his 
eyes. All was darkness. He looked fearfully around the 
room, not doubting but that he should see the Evil One, whom 
he had been entertaining, and with whom he had contracted 
a business alliance; ay, to whom he had even given his soul 
as a penalty, in case of the non-fulfilment of his part of the 
contract. ‘To his great relief, darkness alone was visible. 
Still fearing some awful sight, however, he rubbed his eyes, 
lifted his body gradually till he sat upright on the floor, and 
again sent round a searching glance. He could see nothing 
— hear nothing — smell nothing—and began to think that he 
had been dreaming all the while. He theretore started towards 
the fireplace, on his hands and knees. But he had hardly 
advanced a step, when he gave forth a terrible groan, and 
shook all over; for he had put his hand upon the overthrown 
and extinguished taper — and that brought conviction strong 
of the reality of all. Again he listened attentively —again 
rubbed his eyes—and again looked around the apartment. 
Still he could neither see nor hear anything; and he started 
once more for the fireplace, with the taper in his hand. Af- 
ter crawling about for some time in his bewilderment, he 
reached the hearth; and raking among the ashes, he soon 
found a coal of fire, and lighted the taper. He did not dare 
to look around immediately, however, now that he was sure 
he could see into all parts of the room. He therefore stood 
for some minutes with the light in his hand, coughing and 
wiping the blood from his nostrils and mouth, and half-expect- 
ing every instant to be addressed by the Evil One—his part- 
ner! All remained quiet, however; so he at length turned 
round, with the greatest caution—first his head, until one 
eye commanded a corner of the apartment, then his body, 
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and then his feet, till by degrees he stood with his back to the 
| fire, and ‘his front to the foe,’—had there been one there. 
Presently he peeped cautiously under his couch, and next 
examined the door and window. Each wasas he had arranged 
it ere he sat down to count his money; and he breathed freely, 
and returned to the fire-place. Here, however, there was 
mystery deep and dread. His silver and gold lay scattered 
about in all directions—his table was turned topsy-turvy — 
and his arm-chair lay upon its back in one corner. Could 
allthis be adream? He hoped so, but here was proof to the 
contrary. His flesh crept, as he surveyed the wreck.— Carl 
Von Welder, however, as we have said, was a man of strong 
nerves; and he was soon self-possessed enough to lift the chair at 
and table to their legs, and gather up his wealth. This done, 
he soon found his way to bed, carefully depositing the treasure 
under his pillow; and then drawing the bed-clothes up over 
his head, he in good time fell into a sound sleep. 

When Carl awoke the next morning, he uncovered his / 
face gradually, and peeped cautiously cut. The sun was 
high and shining into his room, everything in the apartment 
was in proper trim, and all looked cheerful, though cold. He 
arose and sat upright in bed a few minutes, revolving in his 
mind the strange occurrences of the previous night. He 
could make nothing of them. His hopes and fears both 
whispered that all had been a dream; but then had he not 
found the taper upon the floor, even where he had seen Old 
Sooty knock it—and the table turned topsy-turvy, and the 
arm-chair on its back, and his precious wealth scattered upon 
the floor? In these things there was confirmation strong; 
and Carl began to settle his mind in the conviction that he 
had been overreached by the foul Fiend. At this moment 
he recollected the circumstance of his visitor’s addinga piece 
of gold to his previous store; and he determined to count 
the whole again, fearing that the result might afford incon- 
testible proof of what he so much dreaded, and yet hoping 
to find the additional piece of gold. He got up in a very 
considerable trepidation, and dressed himself hastily. He 
then kindled up a small fire, darkened his room by hanging 
| up a blanket at the window, deposited his money upon the 
table, and sat down to his task. 

Carl Von Welder was a man of infinite patience, when 
handling his gains; but on the present occasion, his philoso- 

hy was well tried; for, with his hopes on the one hand, and 
is fears on the other, he was so bewildered, that he made | 
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but slow progress in arranging his funds, and ascertaining 
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theirexact amount. He finished the task at length, however; 


and much to his joy, yet equally to his regret, the additional 
piece was not found. He sat and puzzled his brain for some 
time, with various trains of thought. Finally, he concluded 
that he ought to be satisfied, as the absence of the money 
proved that his troubles had all been the result of a dream. 
But this idea had scarcely taken possession of his mind, 


ere he was again struck all aback, by a new train of 


thought. Might not the niece have rolled into a crack, and 
thus been lost? Or,— what was more likely still, for Old 
Sooty he doubted not was wicked enough for anything,— 
might not his Satanship have made a grab at the box as he 
sprang up the chimney, and, although he failed in his main ob- 
ject, have succeeded in subtracting what he had himself depos- 
ited?) By what other means had the box been knocked from 
his firm hold upon it, and its contents scattered about? 

This elucidation of the mystery, chimed in with Carl’s 
humor better than any other that had before occurred to 
him. But it threw him into a terrible rage. He jumped u 
and strode about the room, out of all patience with himself 
that he should have suffered even Old Nick to take him in so 
foully, and venting the heartiest oaths that were ever heard, 
upon everything like a long black tail or a cloven-foot. But 
presently his philosophy came to his aid; and wisely consid- 
ering that ‘what ’s done is done,’ and ‘what can ’t be cured 
must be endured,’ he calmed himself, and set about preparing 
his breakfast, determined to await as patiently as possible, 
the coming forth of the events in the womb of time. 

Weeks passed away, without bringing to Carl a single 
call in the line of his new profession; and he began to consid- 
er his mysterious visitor, be he whom or what ne might, a 
most prodigious scoundrel. With the opening of spring, 
however, his services again came into demand; and before 
midsummer the calls upon him were really numerous—fer 
more so than they had ever been before—and he very con- 
siderably mollified his opinion of his unknown guest. But 
he was now accumulating a fortune with considerable rapid- 

ity, and had not time to think of anything but receiving hand- 
some fees, and hoarding them up with nice care. So his late 
guest, who was now ‘wandering to and fro in the earth,’ faith- 
fully and diligently fulfilling his part of the contract, was grad- 
ually dismissed from his mind, or only thought of at long in- 
tervals, as the dark phantom of a troubled dream. 





Year after year wore on, until the autumn of the tenth 
from the time of the first marriage ceremony performed by 
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Carl Von Welder. Carl had had a great run of business, and 
was now a man of considerable wealth. Outwardly he had 
not changed the aspect of his humble and somewhat ancient 
dwelling, but inwardly he had strengthened it very much, 
with bars, bolts, and timbers. And he could now sit within it 
securely, in the lone hours of night, and feast his eyes upon 
his worshipped but worthless hoardings. Latterly, however, 
Carl had been much troubled in mind, and had indulged to 
an unusual extent in potations of his favorite ‘mountain dew.’ 
The truth was, he had recently been thinkinga great deal 
about his old mysterious guest; and as the wimter came on, 
and the tenth anniversary of that terrible night rapidly ap- 
proached, he began to fear another visit from the unknown 
one——and a demand for an equal division of his wealth—or 
, asurrender of his soul to the Prince of Darkness—for such 
was the contract, and such the penalty of its violation! 

In growing fears, and vain bracings up of nerves, and in- 
creasing dissipation, a month passsed away; and the day, 
which was to usher in the tenth anniversary of that dreadful 
night, had arrived. Carl sat at his table, partaking of his fru- 
gal morning meal, and considering whether he should, or not, 
submit to the terms of the contract—for he now felt assured 
that this, or the terrible penalty, would be required. At one 
moment, he would conclude to do so; but the next he would 
glance around at the different places in the frame-work of his 
room in which the small boxes that contained his wealth 
were concealed, and determine to hold on to all. Divide it? 
He could as easily submit to the division of his heart! And 
in thoughts like these, and projects for the mere effectually 
securing of his money, the day passed off. 

Night set in, dark, cold, and blustering. But no sooner 
had the last traces of day entirely disappeared, than Carl Von 
Welder sallied forth with a box under each arm, and carefully 
locking his door, stealthily walked away with the burthen. 
Inabout an hour he returned, and lading himself again, walk- 
ed away as before. These journeys were repeated a num- 
ber of times, Carl at each return winding up his courage 
with a generous potion of his favorite beverage. At length 
he came bac’. with a bundle of faggots in his arms; and lock- 
ing the door on the inside, and strongly barring it, he threw 
part of the fuel on the fire, and sat down bravely to await 
what the night might have in store for him. 

The faggots burned cheerfully—and Carl sat sipping his 
whiskey, and smacking his lips, and gazing into the fire, till 
drowsiness came over him. He had extinguished the taper 


upon his last entrance; and the only light in the apartment 
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was cast by the burning faggots. It was dim and fitful; and 
as Carl, conscious of the stupor that was stealing upon him, 
pushed round his chair with the intention of rising and sha- 
king it off,his eyes encountered those of the Mysterious 
Stranger, fixed steadily upon him! 

Carl Von Welder’s partner!—it was he; and he now occu- 
pied the precise seat he had ten years before; sat in the same 
position; and was habited in the identical clothes he had then 
worn. Carl shrank back as their eyes met, and started to 
his feet; but his guest, with one of those sweet smiles which 
had so fascinated the old man on the previous visit, motioned 
him to resume his seat, and then extended to him his gloved 
hand. Carl took it, or rather suffered it to grasp his own; 
and he then sank back into his chair. The stranger soon in- 
quired after his health, and hoped he had passed many happy 
days during the ten years of their separation. His tones 
were gentle, and encouraging; Carl began to feel at ease, and 
was on the point of replymg, when, the storm having greatly 
increased, a sudden gust shook his habitation to its founda- 
tions. The old man shivered; and stooping down, threw 
upon the fire a few more of the faggots. As he rose up, he 
thought he caught the eyes of his guest fixed upon him with 
a malignant gaze. Again he shrank back; but instanily the 
pleasant tones of the unknown, who made some allusion to 
the violence of the storm, reassured his sinking heart; and 
looking into his face anew, he saw only an expression of calm- 
ness and benevolence. 

At length his guest ventured to remind Carl of their con- 
tract—spoke with reference to its terms— inquired how the 
business had prospered—and thus concluded: ‘The ten years, 
to me ten long, weary years,’ he said in a sorrowful tone, 
‘have elapsed; and, according to the understanding between 
us, I have come for a division of our profits.’ 

Carl’s first thought was to feign ignorance of any contract, 
and make strange of the whole matter; but perceiving that his 
guest’s eye was fixed steadily upon him, and recollecting the 
glimpse he had had of the cloven-foot, he concluded that it 
would be useless to attempt so barefaced an evasion. He 

therefore replied: ‘Sorry am I, sir, that it is as it is—but I 
must tell the truth, be it ever so unpleasant. Business has 
prospered badly with us, sir—badly deed; much worse, bes 
lieve me, than before our partnership was contracted—infin- 
itely worse; and he was going on to accuse his guest of hav- 
ing destroyed his new fortune, when the latter interrupted 
him. 
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‘ Strange — unaccountable — impossible,’——- murmered he. 
‘Surely you are sporting with my feelings. It cannot be as 
you have said. ‘Ten years—the whole long and desolate 
time — have I “wandered to and fro in the earth,” laboring in 
the cause. No—no: it cannot be—it cannot be.’ As he 
spoke, his countenance was indicative of sorrow, and in the 
tones of his voice there was a depth of feeling which Carl 
could not understand. 

‘It is so,’ replied the latter, ‘itisso. I have spoken nothing 
but the truth. Search my house — peep into every nook 
and corner —tear up the floor— pry where and into what 
you please. I have not had the return of business you pro- 
mised: behold these ragged garments! what story do they 
tell? —and look upon these withered hands — and these thin 
cheeks — and these sunken eyes —and listen to this hollow 
voice! Of what do all these speak? Nakedness—starva- 
tion—death! lam miserably poor. Where is the business 
you promised me? Where’ 

‘Rascal!’ exclaimed the unknown, springing to his feet. 
‘How deeply have you lied! Poor—naked—starving! Ha! 
ha! ha! I well know what business you have done —what 
wealth you have accumulated — what gold you have buried, 
and where! — Remember the contract—- the registered oath! 
Ha! ha! ha! I have come fora settlement. The division 
you have refused—and I care not to compel it—but. the 
penalty — does it not ring in your ears, and startle your soul? 
—the penalty I now enforce!’ . 

All this was spoken in a deep, sepulchral tone, which struck 
Von Welder to the heart; and the exulting laugh filled the 
apartment, and seemed to be echoed from every corner. As 
the last words smote upon his ear, the old man slid from his 
chair; and, with eyes turned towards the floor, knelt implor- 
ingly at his companion’s feet. The tempest had lulled for a 
little while; but it now howled round the habitation afresh; 
and mingled with its sounds the kneeling man could distinguish 
the hellish laughter of many fiends. His joimts ached, his 
limbs were fast failing him, and he grew deathly sick at heart. 
At this moment, he ventured to look up: and oh! what sight 
did he behold! Instead of the countenance upon which he 
had looked so much, his gaze was rivetted by eyes like balls 
‘of fire, nostrils shooting forth flame, and a mouth from which 
issued sulphurousfumes! ‘Drunkard—miser — defrauder — 
thine hour is come!’ ‘Thus exclaimed the dread being; and 
grasping the now prostrate man by the hair, instantly the 
frail tenement was wrapped in flames: then leaping through 
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the crackling roof, the Arch-Enemy spread his hitherto con- 
cealed wings upon the air, and, followed by a legion of laugh- 
ing and exulting fiends, shot like an arrow into the ‘void 
immense." 


Wira returning consciousness, Carl Von Welder found 
himself stretched at full length in a curious room, which had 
neither window nor door, and was without any perceptible 
place of entrance. It was dimly lighted — but how, he could 
not conceive; and pleasant enough, except that the atmos- 
phere contained less oxygen than he had been used to, and 
more sulphur. He rose up, and sat rubbing his eyes for a 
few minutes, when he again surveyed the apartment, but 
without any satisfactory result. Ina little time, from a cor- 
ner which was in deep shadow, a dusky form emerged, armed 
with a long pike; and approaching the spot where Carl was 
sitting, it beckoned him to follow it. He refused to do this, 
and was about to ask some questions with respect to his pres- 
ent quarters, when the figure displayed its sooty counten- 
ance, and scowled frightfully upon him. It then again 
beckoned him, and he got up and followed it. He was led 
through a number of apartments, differing but little from the 
one which he had just left, and eventually ushered into a long 
and better lighted passage, at the farther end of which he 
could discern, in letters of flame over the door, this inscrip- 
tion: ‘CreLuis or THE UNcraterut.’ His guide led him up to 
the entrance, and motioning him to step im, closed the door 
after him. 

Carl Von Welder was greatly puzzled by these movements, 
but much more by what instantly met his eyes.— He found 
himself in a space of afew feet square. Immediately in front 
of him, and on either hand,opened the doors of three small cells, 
in each of which a female was confined. ‘The occupant of 
that on his right, was sitting upon a low block, her back lean- 
ing against the wall of her cell, and her eyes raised towards 
the ceiling. Her features were expressive of carelessness, 
if not indifference, and her gaze seemed fixed on vacancy. 
The one on his left was sitting flat upon the ground; the 
wrist of her right arm was manacled, and she sat sullenly 
gazing at it. She that occupied the cell in front of him, was 
reclining in one corner, and resting her body upon one elbow. 
Her features were pensive and careworn; and her eyes were 
red and swoln with weeping, and even now dimmed with 
tears. — Each of these females presented traces of beauty, 
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but of beauty long sinceimpaired. The garments of all three 
were ragged; and their entire appearance was squalid in the 
extreme. 

Carl felt the impulse strong within him to enter one of the 
cells, and rouse its inmate to a consciousness of his presence; 
but which, he could not at once determine. After some 
hesitation, and contemplating for a few moments the coun- 
tenance of the weeping female, he decided upon approaching 
her. This he did, and addressed her in gentle tones. She 
turned her eyes upon him, with something of bewilderment 
in their gaze. He thought he had seen her features before, 
but in vain tried to recall when and where. His interest in 
her was now increased; and extending his hand, he bent 
down to raise her to her feet. As he did so, she scrutinized 
his countenance closely for a minute, and shrieking, sprang 
upon him with the ferocity of a lioness. He grasped her 
hands, and endeavored to confine them; but she wrested them 
from him, and buried her nails deeply in the flesh of his 
cheeks. ‘O, thou Devil!’ she exclaimed, gnashing her teeth, 
and making a grasp athis throat. Von Welder broke away 
from her, and commenced aprecipitate retreat. She followed 
him the length of her chain; and howled, as he paused in the 
doorway of her cell, and looked back upon her. ‘Thou 
Devil!’ she again exclaimed; ‘I know thee well. It was 
thou who on earth tied me in wedlock to one, who ere six 
years dissipated my immense fortune, and left me broken- 
hearted; and here have I been confined now for four long 
years, unable to escape a moment from thought, and a victim 
the whole time to the bitterest self-reproaches, for having 
proved ungrateful to those who gave me birth, and nurtured 
me with love unceasing, from the cradle to womanhood. O, 
that I had not disobeyed their commands! But—one more 
year of captivity and self-accusing wretchedness, and then — 
I shall be freed and sleep quietly in my grave, till the sound- 
ing of the Last Trump.” ‘The tones of her voice lowered 
gradually till she pronounced the last word; and then she 
sank back upon the ground in her reclining posture, and in- 
stantly appeared lost in a world of thought. 

Von Welder stood a moment, pondering whether he should 
re-approach her; but a fire and fierceness still lingered in her 
eye, and he feared again to arouse her to wrath. He turned 
away, and glanced at the inmates of the other cells; but their 
appearance was suspicious, and he thought it best to retreat. 
He tried the door by which he had been ushered into his 
present quarters, and found it fast! He put his back against 
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it, to force it open; but it gave not the least. Exhausted, 
and completely bewildered, he folded his arms, leaned back 
against the wall, and began to consider what it was possible 
he could do. His present position revealed to him a door at 
the opposite extremity of the cell in which the sullen female 
was confined. By this, it struck him he might escape! But 
she sat immediately in front of it, still sullenly gazing upon 
her manacled wrist. It was fearful! Nevertheless,it appear- 
ed his only hope. He therefore approached the female, and 
addressed her likewise in kindly words. No sooner did she 
hear the tones of his voice, than her countenance assumed a 
terrible aspect. He turned to retreat; but ere he had made 
a second step, she had leaped like a panther upon his back, 
exclaiming, ‘Here at last!’ and clutched his throat and hair. 
He sprang for life, and the force of the action brought them 
both to the ground. But the hand with whichshe had clutch- 
ed his throat was the manacled one; and their fall carrying 
them to the full length of the chain, its grasp was suddenly 
unfixed. Carl on the instant made another desperate leap, 
from his hands and knees, and reached the door-way by 
which he had entered. And there, wiping his bleeding throat 
with his sleeve, he paused and cursed her, bitterly and long. 
‘Ay, curse on!’ she exclaimed. ‘Who, but the Great Fiend 
that keeps me in this durance, was so instrumental as thou 
in sealing my fate? Remember the contract!—all is known 
here! Had it not been for him, I should never have sought 
thy miserable abode; and had it not been for thee, I should 
never have been married to one whom I had to desert in a 
month, and throw myself upon the protection of another, 
who in turn deserted me, after my virtue had yielded to his 
entreaties, and my beauty had faded in his arms. Oh, that 
I had thee again within my grasp!’ —and saying this, she 
shook with the violence of her passion, till her chains fairly 
rattled. ‘Then sending round a furious glance, she suddenly 
stooped down and seized a missile; but Carl was too quick 
for her; for seeing her action, and penetrating its object, he 
at once darted away, and before he thought, found himself in 
the cell on the right. 

A vacant gaze greeted Von Welder from the female upon 
the block, and a loud unmeaning laugh instantly followed. 
He at the same moment recognized the features of an heir- 
ess whom he had several years before joined in marriage 
with a notorious roué, and discovered a door-way at the 
further extremity of the cell. Springing past her, he darted 
out at this; but drew from the unfortunate being as he did 
3 
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so, another wild and unnatural laugh, which echoed through 
| the subterranean chambers, and rang in his ears for minutes. 
Von Welder gained but little, by escaping from the three 
cells; for almost immediately he found himself in others, filled 
by beings more furious and squalid, some of them, than those 
he had left behind. In many of them he recognized faces 
he had seen before; and by all such, and some others, he 
was recognized in turn. And he was doomed to listen-to the 
imprecations of some, the lamentations and reproaches of 
others, and the melancholy histories of others still. But he 
had learned a lesson in the three first cells, and was very 
careful not to entrust himself within the length of their 
chains. So by watching his opportunities, and darting sud- 
denly from door to door, he was seized hold of by but few, 
and escaped without much further personal damage, but with 
the loss of the greater part of the ragged garments with 
which he had been clad when he entered the first cells. 

At length Von Welder found himself in a long passage, 
similar to the one through which his sooty guide had con- 
ducted him to the ‘Cells of the Ungrateful; and threadin 
this, he soon came to alarge and brilliantly lighted hall, which, 
impelled by an irresistible impulse, he entered without hesi- 
tation. It was a spacious apartment, its length nearly twice 
its width; and in the end farthest from him, was a splendid 
throne. Upon this sat a figure gorgeously arrayed, on whose 
fi head was a crown sparkling with gems, and in his hand a 
} burnished spear. Attendants stood round awaiting his com- 
/ mands, each apparently eager to be the most alert in execut- 
ing them. 

On beholding all this, and much else that it would be 
tedious to tell, Von Welder stood struck with wonder and 
affright. ‘Soon he perceived the point of the burnished spear 
turned towards him, and immediately thereupon saw one of 
the attendants leave the foot of the throne, and approach 
him. He now trembled like a leaf—his knees failed him, 
and he sank to the floor. He tried to regain his feet, but was 
unable; he then opened his mouth to shriek for mercy, but no 
voice issued therefrom. He now felt himself lifted up by 
) his hair, and borne towards the throne. Near the centre of 
the room the attendant paused; and bidding him stand erect, 
left him. ‘His hour, then, had come, and here was he to be 
| doomed!’ Ashe thus thought, a voice of thunder commanded 
the attendants to take their stations at the several doors that 
lmed the sides of the hall. Notwithstanding its terrific 
| strength, Von Welder thought he distinguished in that voice 
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tones that were not unfamiliar to him; and lifting his eyes 
to the dread being, he discovered, seated upon that gorgeous 
throne, and wearing that glittering crown, and wielding that 
burnished spear, the mysterious guest of his humble abode! 
He tried to throw himself flat upon the floor, and bury his 
face in his hands; but to his infinite horror he could not leave 
his upright position. 

Again the voice of thunder rose from the throne, and rolled 
along the vaulted ceiling: ‘Let the sports, of this our gala-day, 
begin! Open the doors, forthwith!’ The command was 
obeyed; and instantly the hall was filled with scores of 
squalid and unseemly men. Each held a scourge in his right 
hand, and had his left confined behind him; and as they fixed 
their eyes upon Von Welder, a simultaneous how! burst from 
their colorless lips. ‘Then flourishing their scourges, they 
all exclaimed, ‘Here at last!’ and sprang towards him. 
Nerving himself to the utmost—and at the moment his 
strength seemed that of a giant—he made a desperate bound 
at those who first came near him, and striking outward with 
each arm, half-a-dozen rolled upon the floor. He then made 
for thedoor by which he had entered, but was intercepted ere 
he could reach it, and felt scourge after scourge laid upon his 
back. He now commenced dodging from one part of the 
hall to another, continually overthrowing some of his assail- 
ants, and continually pursued and scourged by others. ‘This 
lasted till his legs, where a great majority of the blows were 
received, were lacerated to the bone. His scourgers were 
then commanded by the attendants to desist; and as they 
were led back to their cells, Von Welder was saluted with 
a volley of curses, for having forged the matrimonial chains 
which had bound them for life, one to a termagant, another 
to one who dishonored his bed, and a third to a creature who 
was indebted to cosmetics and the mantua-maker for all her 
charms; to escape from the torments of a connection with 
whom, this one had blown his own brains out, that one the 
brains of his wife, and others had plunged into dissipation of 
all kinds, and thus quickly terminated their earthly careers. 
A second class, who had been fortune-hunters, cursed him for 
having united them to reputed heiresses, whose only wealth 
consisted in great expectations; while a third class, who had 
perhaps more upon their souls than they cared to reveal, 
walked away in sullen silence. 

In the midst of their curses, Von Welder, from pain and 
loss of blood, sank upon the floor; and it was not till the 
various doors were closed and fastened, and the attendants 
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had returned to their several stations about the throne, that 
he was again an object of attention. He then perceived that 
a consultation was being held with respect to him; and hav- 
ing no hope of mercy from the dread being before him, he 
sank back, andabandoned himself toutterdespair. Suddenly, 
however, a ray of light flashed upon his soul, and it occurred 
to him to address another and very different Power. Silently, 
but with fervor and sincerity, he sent his petition Above; and 
almost instantly, the vaulted ceiling parted, and displayed 
the blessed sky and the glorious sun: the gorgeous throne 
then crumbled into dust, and its occupant and his attendants 
fled howling from his sight. 


Tuere may be some, in this incredulous world, who will 
refuse to believe parts of this veritable chronicle. ‘To such 
I would only say, that ‘I tell the tale as it was told tome.’ I 
could not at first put full faith in it myself; but upon the re- 
peated assurances of my informant, that he had it first hand 
from an aged Scotch lady, who had it directly from Carl him- 
self, 1 was forced to give itmy credence. And perhaps, when 
I explain how the good old Scotch lady, his informant, got 
it from Carl, my generous readers will do the same. 

Early the next morning after the cold and blustering night 
Ihave mentioned as the tenth anniversary of the first visit of 
Von Welder’s mysterious guest, a countryman, on his way to 
the village market, observed that the humble dwelling of the 
old man had been burned to the ground. He reined in his 
horse fora moment, but being in a hurry did not alight. Arri- 
vedat the village, he soon found that the fire had not been ob- 
served there, and related the circumstance. The report of the 
disaster spread rapidly; and in ten or fifteen minutes, scores 
of the villagers were running about inquiring of their neigh- 
bors if they knew im whose house Carl had taken refuge, 
while other scores were rapidly wending their way towards 
the place of conflagration. Here Carl was found—lying up- 
on his face. ‘The lower parts of his tattered garments were 
reduced to tinder —most of his hair was singed from his head, 
and the flesh of the calves of his legs was burnt nearly to the 
bone. From the appearance of a line of ashes, a piece of 
the frame-work of the tenement had fallen across them, and 
in this situation been consumed! 

Though insensible, Carl Von Welder was not dead. He 
was therefore immediately borne to the village, and placed 
under medical treatment. The conjectures as to the cause 
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of his mishap, were as many as there were old ladies in the vi- 
cinity: the most probable of them was, that he had been ma- 
king over-free with his bottle—that he had in his drunken- 
ness set fire to the house—and that, in attempting to escape 
from jthe flames, he had fallen, and been too much stupefied 
to rise. 

As to Carl Von Welder’s subsequent adventures, during 
that dreadful night—are they not chronicled in the prece- 
ding pages? They are such as were related by himself, years 
afterwards, when he had recovered from his burns, and was 
living on the charity of the villagers. It is true very few 
believed them, and most people atiected to think'the old man 
partially deranged. But that is a matter between him and 
them and their consciences, and is no business of mine. 

W. D. G, 


THIS WORLD—A MAGIC LANTERN. 


*I know well, that all sublunary things 
Are still the vassals of vicissitude.,.—Schiller’s Wallenstein. 


I. 
Tuis world in truth is a glorious one, 
With the golden light of the morning sun! 
There ’s a fiery glance in the warrior’s eye, | 
For his marshalled hosts sweep proudly by; 
There beats not a heart in that bold train, 
That thrills not now to the clarion strain; 
Their banners wave in the red sun-beams, 
But they are not as bright as their burning dreams: 
In their plumed array, in their steel-clad might, 
They are marching forth to the stormy fight. 


This world in truth is a beautiful scene, 

With its dark tree-shade, and its ocean-sheen! 
Soft music swells on the fragrant air, 

The fluttering bird is warbling there; 

The maiden’s laugh and her song are stilled, 
For with more than joy is her bosom filled,— 
Her eye is turned froin her lover’s brow, 

But the blush on her cheek is whisp’ring now: 
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There are roses wreathed in her braided hair— 
’Twas his manly hand that twined them there. 


This world in truth is a holy spot! 

The evening winds through the green leaves float: 
The moon on high lends a soft pale ray, 

As she wanders on in her blue path-way; 

It is streaming now through the darkened room, 
Where a mother sits in her tranquil home; 

She is lulling to sleep her young-eyed child— 
He looked just then in her face and smiled: 

Oh! earth, sea and sky! have ye aught to show, 
More bright than the joy on that infant’s brow? 


Ii. 


Tus world in truth is a gloomy one! 

The thick clouds draw round the sinking sun: 

The warrior lies in his gory bed— 

On his broken sword, now rests his head: 

Hushed is the roll of the mustering drum, 

And the bugle and fife and the martial hum, 

And the trampling sound of the dashing train, 
Their best blood flowed on the battle-plain— 

And that battle-plain is as cold and stilled, 

As though their hot hearts had never there thrilled. 


This world in truth is a desolate place! 

The bride sinks now from the fond embrace: 
From the yearning forms that around her cling, 
She is passing away like an unwatched thing— 
With the minstrel-bird, with the scented rose, 
Her breath is gone ere the summer close. 

In the evening wind is a Jow faint moan, 

*Tis the mother’s wail for her only son: 

Oh! earth, sea and sky! can ye aught impart, 
More dark than the pall o’er that mother’s heart? 


This world in truth is a weary stage! 

The heart grows cold and dulled with age. 

The white-haired man sits by his hearth, 

But where is its joy and its festal mirth? 

There ’s a light in his eye, a calm on his brow, 
But the smile on his lip is mournful now: 

*Tis the moon’s sad ray on the fallen fane— 
The last sweet note of a touching strain— 
Dark and short has his pilgrimage been, 

And he longs for a brighter and holier scene. 
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REMINISCENCES OF TRAVEL. 


OCCOQUAN ——- POHICK CHURCH=-——-MOUNT VERNON —— ALEXANDRIA. 


One of the most romantic places | have yet seen, is the 
little village of Occoquan, situated on the river from which 
it derives its name, in Prince William county, Virginia. It 
contains, I guess, or to be more*in character | reckon, about 
fifty houses, on either side of the road which runs parallel 
with the river. One would suppose that quite as much regard 
was had to the convenience of the rocks, as to the taste of 
the inhabitants, when sites were selected for the buildings. 
If rocks are a blessing, then is Occoquan supremely blest — 
for they frown from the hills above, and make a substitute for 
pavements in bad weather. Above, below,around,and every 
where, they meet your vision, or your toes—to endeavor 
to avoid them would be about as useless as to attempt to es- 
cape the archery of bright eyes ata party in Baltimore. Take 
it all in all, the village of Occoquan is the most independent 
of arbitrary rules, architectural and topographical, of any 
village I know. ‘The houses, you would think, had rambled 
along, and stopped just where they pleased——as desultory 
and as delightful as one of the essays of my much beloved 
Hazlitt. 

But the river —what shall I say of it! Heavy rains had 
fallen, and on the morning after I arrived there, the stream 
was swollen greatly beyond its average measurement. The 
water was as turbid and clayey as Missouri’s tide, and it 
dashed on with great velocity. Onward it came, like a mad 
lion, dashing and foaming heedlessly over the rocks, and shak- 
ing clouds of spray from its mane. ‘The fall of the river is 
very great, and its bed is stony, and the waters roared like 
thunder, as they tumbled headlong over the thousand rocks 
which stud its bosom. There seemed to be a dozen sepa- 
rate channels, and they hurried down like coursers, each 
one ambitious of winning the goal. There was a mighty 
confusion of waters—and as they raced onward, their ochtide 
thundering from a thousand impending rocks, my feelings 
were high-wrought —for I have a taste for the savage gran- 
deur of nature, and to my ear there is no melody sweeter 
than the roar of thunder or old ocean, always excepting, as 
in gallantry bound, that which trembles on the cherry lip of 
one’s sweetheart. 
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The river may be a hundred yards wide; and is hemmed 
in by hills which rise two or three hundred feet perpendicu- 
larly above its breast. It affords fine sites for manufacturing 
establishments. ‘There are a large merchant mill and cotton 
factory in the village—the latter giving employment to many 
well-dressed good-looking girls and boys of the vicinity.— 
From ‘Mount Vision,’ you have a fine and extensive view of 
the adjacent country, of Occoquan bay and the distant Poto- 
mac. from another eminence, you can see the hazy top of 
Bull Run mountain, thirty miles off. The scrambling houses 
of the village, when seen from the hills, look well; and the 
noise of the waters and the mills, risesup subdued to softness, 
filling the mind with misty visions of former scenes and 
tender recollections. ‘To the lover of nature—to the true 
poet—lI know of no place more desirable than Occoquan, 
with its wild water course, its rock-ribbed hills, and the splen- 
did prospects from their summits. 

After receiving the hearty attentions for which the sons 
and daughters of the Old Dominionare proverbial, for a week, 
1 prepared to take my departure. After a warm pressure of 
hands, and looks which spoke more than words, we started, 
three of us in company, for Alexandria, by the way of Mount 
Vernon. 

After riding a few miles, we stopped in front of a building, 
a short distance from the road, and just on the borders of a 
piece of woods. ‘This was Pohick Church, to which General 
Washington used to come. ‘The building is of brick, and 
bears about it the visible marks of old age. It was erected 
while we were yet British Colonies, and under the tithe sys- 
tem. It belonged to the Church of England; and asI sprang 
out of our vehicle, I could not help recollecting Patrick Hen- 
ry, the father of American eloquence, and his burning philip- 
pics against the over-avaricious bench of parsons. 

I do not know the exact dimensions of this tabernacle, but 
should reckon it to be a hundred feet by about sixty. Some 
sacrilegious wretches have broken nearly every pane of glass, 
which once belonged to the building. ‘The doors have rotted 
very much, and cannot last a great while longer. As we 
entered the church, a thousand associations came over our 
minds, and we involuntarily trod as lightly as possible. ‘There 
seemed an air of sanctity about the venerable relic—to 
which our imaginations contributed as largely, perhaps, as 
the genii loci. ‘The pavement was of square flag stones, in 
some places torn up and exhibiting a—sandy foundation! 
My cousin directed our attention to the pew formerly 
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occupied by the ‘father of his country.’ We entered it, and 
seemed to feel the presence of his spirit. It was here that 
the feelings of that ‘unimitated and inimitable’ man had been 
poured out in gratitude to the Common Father of usall! Our 
silence indicated our feelings, and we left the pew without a 
word. Isprang into the pulpit for the purpose of making a 
harangue, but ere I made the eflort, my lightness gave way to 
a feeling of solemnity, and I spoke not a sentence. Rank 
profanity met my eye again, for even the pulpit bore ample 
testimony to the ambition of men in the unnumbered and 
unsung names which were cut and written upon it. On the 
walls of the building were scrawled the signs manual of per- 
sons, who had availed themselves of this the only means 
within their power of transmitting their names to posterity. 

We resumed our journey over a most tortuous and heath- 
enish road,: wards Mount Vernon; and but for the agreeable- 
ness of our company, it would have been a most desolate 
ride. Good companionship is the chief charm of this world, 
let misanthropes rail as they may. 1 was amused in convers- 
ing with a literary friend the other day, about men of genius 
and their profligacy, and Hannah More’s remark, that it was 
a pity one could not have their agreeable society in Heaven, 
at hearing him exclaim with entliusiasm, that if the poets 
went to the wrong side of the impassable gulf, he would be- 
seech Charon to land him on that shore too! 

Leaving our carriage in charge of an old negro woman in 
front of a cluster of negro houses, we walked through a 
court of office: towards the mansion of the only ‘greatest and 
best of men.’ When Judge Washington died, he left Mount 
Vernon to his nephew, John A. Washington, who has since 
deceased; and his widow and children at present live there. 
The family was absent. An old negress admitted us into the 
house. The first object which arrested our attention in the 
hall was the key of the infamous Bestile, which was hanging 
up against the wall in a glass case. It is a strong but clum- 
sily constructed thing; and around itare pictures representing 
the destruction of the odious prison, by the infatuated French. 
We passed into the parlor, where among many other things, 
we particularly noticed a marble mantel, which was presented 
to the General by, I think, some Italian nobleman. On it 
are sculptured in basso relievo, representations of morning, 
noon, and evening, most beautifully. A part of the very 
neat ceiling has fallen down, and the bare laths are visible. 
Pictures hang about the walls, some of them from the easel 
of my old schoolmate, Chapman, a name now quite distin- 
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| guished. It were useless, however, to attempt a particular 
description of the interior of the house, and we will therefore 
dismiss it with the remark, that it is eminently tasteful, neat 
and beautiful. 

F| The house is of wood, rough cast, andalready shows symp- 
i] toms of decay. From its ample portico, is one of the most 
| splendid prospects that ever gladdened the human eye. ‘The 
i} | Potomac, up and down for miles, is seen, and on the opposite 
| shore frowns Fort Washington. Thegroundsin front gently 
| slope towards the bank of the river, on which several noble 
t trees fling a grateful shade in summer. ‘To the right and on 
| the bank of the river, is a summer house, every inch of which 
bears the name of some ambitious boy, or man, or maiden 
fair. ‘Theold family vault isnear by, which has been forsaken 
by its slumbering tenants, who have been removed to a more 
capacious one within a short distance. We stood at the gate 
of the new vault, and talked of the greatness and the good- 
nessof Washington. A marble slab over the doorway assured 
us that his remains were within. I did not like the inscrip- 
tion—‘General George Washington!’ What dignity does 
the title of ‘general’ confer on that venerable name? Give 
titles to those who need them. Who thinks of the father of 
his country as a‘general?” There have been greater generals 
than he. ‘There are Alexander, and Caesar, and Napoleon, 
and others, superior as generals. But where does history 
record the name of the man, his equal? No—I would that 
| the inscription were — ‘Here lie the remains of George Wash- 
} ington.’ The name needs no blazonry. It cannot die. It 
is the luminary in the world of greatness. We venerate not 
the general, but the man—that combination of moral excel- 
lences whieh stands alone among the men of the past! 

We left Mount Vernon, and pursued our journey to Alex- 
andria, one of the most beautiful sites for a city in the land. 
But Alexandria is not what it should be, in business, in pros- 
perity. Its glory, I fear, has passed its meridian. But 
however deficient in bustle and enterprize the town may be, 
its inhabitants, in all that renders society desirable, are unsur- 
passed. ‘The remembrance of its hospitality, refinement, 
and intelligence, lives in the minds of all who visit it, and 
are capable of appreciating socialexcellence. ‘Sweet Auburn’ 
how oft since I left thee in childhood’s sunny hours, has my 
soul warmed with the hope of a re-union with thy scenes! 
Yes, I can say with Goldsmith — 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 


1 still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return—and die at home at last.’ T. H. 8S. 
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THE MINSTREL. 


‘ForGEeT me not, forget me not;’ 

’Twas thus the pale boy-minstrel sung 

His last lay with a trembling tongue. 
‘When I have wandered far away 

From home, and thee, and this sweet spot, 
No matter where my feet may stray, 
Forget me not, forget me not; 

And suffer not the blighting power 

Of time, to wither like a flower 

The love that thou hast late confessed, 

To bloom within thy maiden breast; 

And by yon star I swear to be, 

In life and death as true to thee.”’ 

Tender and soft his accents rang, 

As thus his lay of love he sang, 

And the maid’s dark eye upon him shone, 
With the light that springs from love alone. 


The morning now is waxing late— 

A steed stands saddled at the gate; 

’Tis the minstrel-boy’s, and he waits to bear 

His master on in the fight to share, 

For the minstrel’s wealth is his steed alone, 
With his sword, and the heart he deems his own. 

He has wooed and won the border’s pride, 

But is far too poor to make her his bride; 

And her father is stern, and swears that no more 
The form of the minstrel shall darken his door; 
And he goeth forth with his steed and sword, 
And the vows that are breathed by the lady adored, 
To fight and fall in the ranks of fame, 

Or return with a glory encircling his name. 


The stars grow dim, the morn is nigh, 

The sun will soon ascend the sky; 

The minstrel and maid have parted now, 
And his lips have pressed her pale cold brow. 
But oh, such parting is far too cold; 

And the maiden’s form his arms enfold, 

And their lips have met in a long, long kiss, 
Of mutual sorrow and mutual bliss. 

Fast and long the round tears fall, 

And a darksome mist seems covering all; 
One kiss —another—the maid is alone, 
Cold on the ground like a statue of stone, 
And the minstrel-boy to the war has gone. 
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The lamps are lit in the castle hall, 

And bridal wreaths bedeck the wall; 

| The guests are gathered, the bridal is near, 

, And the tables are laden with goodly cheer; 

The bride’s-maids are ready, and so is the bride, 
And the bridegroom is waiting in joy by her side; 
i] The stately tread of the priest is heard, 





i} And the bride’s heart leaps like a frightened bird. 
it i Ha! why has that maiden waxed so pale? 

She trembles, she totters! a sound on the gale 

' Seems hurrying near;—’t is the tramp of a steed 


’ 

i: As if urged by the spur to his utmost speed. 

| The blush from the cheek of the maid has fled, 

And her eyes seem ready to start from her head; 
Their gaze is fixed with a startling stare, 

On a vision her fancy imprints on the air; 

Her hands to her brow are convulsively prest, 

And a whirlwind of passion seems rending her breast. 
What can so harrow the soul of the bride? 

Her friends are around, and her love by her side. 








The heavy tramp comes nearer still, 
The castle’s arch the echoes fill; 
The fleet hoof strikes the court-yard floor, 
And the sparkles fly to the very door: 
The knight dismounts, the clanging steel 
And waving plume, his rank reveal— 
And the cross on his breast, and the cross on his blade, 
Tell that he comes from the holy crusade. 
i}. He pauses not to reply to the call 
Of the warder who stands at the gate of the hall, 
) But with martial step and bearing proud 

Moves along through the menial crowd. 

He reaches the hall where the nuptial rite 
Of the noble pair is held to-night, 

And fiercely spurns with his foot, the door 

i And haughtily treads o’er the polished floor— 
' He waves the throng back, with one steel clad hand— 
The other is grasping the hilt of his brand— 
ir And stalks to the side of the bride and groom, 
4 His step the sole sound that is heard in the room. 
; In the ear of the maiden he whispers a word, 
She sinks—she falls—and the bridegroom’s sword 
Is drawn from its sheath,——the knight’s is bare, 
And steel to steel they are struggling there. 
A clatter —a curse —a stab, and a blow, 
And in death the bridegroom lieth low. 
By the form of the bride he falls in blood, 
: And her robes are dyed with the crimson flood. 
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Unharmed the knight has left the hall — 
The Minstrel Boy is known to all. 
His stalwart arm and brawny hand 
Seem well acquainted with the brand, 
And none have dared obstruct his way; 
They fear his sabre’s fearful sway. 
Again his courser’s tramp is heard 
Loudly ringing on the sward: 
And his white plume dancing like foam, on the night, 
As he speeded away like the wind in its flight, 
Was the last they saw of that warrior brave; 
His rival is sleeping the sleep of the grave, 
And a convent’s gloomy arches hide 
Her who by right was the Minstrel’s Bride. 
o. B,J. 


STANZAS. 


Lapy, I’ve listened to thy song 

Till round my heart its tendrils wound; 
And all my hope was to prolong 

Each cadence of the ‘airy sound.’ 
Thine eye of beauty, and the power 

Of thy rich voice, doth cast a spell 
Around me, not of fleeting hour — 

*Gainst which an age could not rebel. 


Lady, ‘beneath the silent night,’ 
I°ll often watch the sparkling star, 
Whose guiding ray as oft shall light 
My memory back to thy ‘ guitar.’ 
And should some lone bird’s minstrelsy, 
Like spirit-voice from heavenly sphere, 
My bosom cause to ‘heave a sigh,’ 
The sigh will be—thou art not near! 


Lady, although we may not meet 

For months, for years—-we may meet never,— 
Yet still thy melody so sweet 

Shall linger on my memory ever. 
And when the sunset gilds the even, 

Incarnadining all the blue, 
I°ll turn my upward gaze to heaven, 

As once I gazed on it with you. 

J. B. M. 
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UNRAVELLED RECOLLECTIONS. 





To unravel—to disentangle—to clear—to separate the threads. 
Webster. 


When the corporal had shut the door, my uncle Toby resumed the 
thread of his story.— Sterne. 
Twist ye, twine ye, even so 
Mingle human joy and woe, 
Hope and fear and peace and strife, 
In the thread of human life! 
Now they wax and now they dwindle, 
Whirling with the whirling spindle.—Scoét. 


Come mess-mate, spin us a yarn.—Peler Simple. 


Amone the British men-of-war on the West India station, 
during the years 1829—’30, was His Majesty’s Gun Brig, 
Gudgeon, mounting ten guns and commanded by John Brown 
Bazly. 

The Gudgeon was as ugly a specimen of naval architecture 
as ever left the stocks to the disgrace of the contriver.—Short, 
deep-waisted and overspar’d, she justly belonged to that class 
of vessels called by sailors ‘Deaths,’ from the peculiar facili- 
ty with which they could go down in a storm and leave no- 
thing 


‘To prate of their whereabouts.’ 


But it isof the commander, and not of the vessel, that I would 
now speak; and methinks I can see him at this moment pa- 
cing to and fro on his contracted quarter-deck—his long lank 
body swaying this way and that, with the motion of the 
brig, his grey hair projecting from beneath that ancient and 
never-to-be-forgotten cocked hat, the once gilt-tassel hanging 
from the ‘forepeak’ and matching well the tarnished epaulets 
that graced his narrow shoulders. The sleeve that once 
clothed the left arm, now hangs tenantless by his side or flut- 
ters in the breeze. 

John Brown Bazly was a tar of the old school, and one of 
its latest specimens. He had been upwards of forty years 
in the service of His Most Gracious Majesty, and most of 
that time afloat in different corners of the world, where hard 
knocks and hard fare were most abundant; but he lacked 
friends at court, and moreover had no sprig of nobility to 
hail from; thus his thirty-fifth birth-day found him still a 
‘young gentleman,’ alias a midshipman, with slender pros- 
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pects of promotion. At the time of which I write, he had 
just been placed in command of the Gudgeon. 

John was not wanting in professional merit; far from it; 
and the admiralty must have been aware of his character for 
bravery, and of his faithful services, for more than once had 
the name of John Baziy figured much to his credit in the des- 
patches sent home by victorious chieftains; more than once 
had it appeared in the list of ‘seriously wounded;’ his blood 
had tinged the tideless waters of Aboukir, and the wave of 
Trafalgar; and after many a mid-ocean conflict, when 


‘Blood ran free as festal wine,’ 


the flag of his country waved triumphantly over the deck he 
had gallantly defended. 

In the ditlerent brushes, as he called them, which he had 
encountered, John was made minus of several pretty impor- 
tant particulars which go to make up a man; he had lost an 
eye, the best part of an arm, and the recoil of a thirty-two 
pounder had given him a splay foot; but the loss he seemed 
most to regret was that of a formidable cue which was sin- 
ged past recovery at the “Turkey shooting’ at Navarino. 

I have lived upwards of twenty years, ‘more or less, in 
this troublesome world, and have never yet met with a man 
or woman, who had the hardihood to deny that ‘kissing goes 
by favor;’ Inever knew the truth of this trite saying more 
fully exemplified than in the case now under consideration. 
John had certainly tried all the points of the compass for that 
‘promotion which cometh not either from the east or the 
west, nor yet from the south,’ but without success; and year 
after year slipped away as unheeded as the green wave 
which lifted his ugly little brig upon its bosom, and John saw, 
I will not say without regret, certainly without a murmur, 
young inexperienced boys stepping above him on the shrouds 
of advancement; and felt that the veins so often drained in 
his country’s cause were shriveling, that the twinges of his 
shattered arm were becoming more frequent and acute; and 
from various other symptoms of decay, he was admonished 
that Time, which spares neither the young nor the beautiful, 
would ere long call upon this battered son of the ocean, to 
sum up his reckoning and take his ‘departure’ afresh for that 
far distant shore, whose bearings are laid down on a chart 
which poor John had seldom consulted. 

It was suggested by his friends that it was time he should 
relinquish his arduous profession, and retire upon his pension: 
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but he would scarcely listen to the proposal; he would say, 
so long as he could serve his king and country, just so long 
had they claims upon him; to be sure he had but one eye; but 
then he could see as far in the dark as when he had two, and 
if he had sprung his Jarboard fin, it was no reason the other 
could not hold a cutlass. 

During the unusually sultry summer of 1830, the duties 
assigned to John by the admiral of the station, were numer- 
ous and harassing. Was there a suspicious craft in the adja- 
cent seas, or hovering about the islands, the Gudgeon was 
sure of having the honor of being obliged to go in pursuit; 
and woe to the pirate or slaver John brought his glass to bear 
upon. Indeed he was so successful in capturing slave ves- 
sels before they could ‘run their cargoes,’ that he was looked 
upon as the best wool gatherer in his majesty’s service. Was 
there a fleet of Sugar Hogsheads to be convoyed from this 
region of ‘water-rats’ into more respectable latitudes, John 
was sure of the appointment. Were there despatches to be 
conveyed f:om the old granny the admiral to the young gran- 
nies the post captains, the Gudgeon was tolerably certain of 
being pitched upon to carry the mail. 

As autumn approached, after a season of almost uninter- 
rupted exertions in these various pursuits, John began to feel 
the iil effects of confinement in hot weather in a small ill ven- 
tilated vessel crowded with men. On coming into port one 
morning from the hard chase of a supposed pirate, but which 
turned out to be a yankee horsedealer, he was seized with a 
violent fever, which finally settled on his brainjproducing de- 
lirium. In this state he was conveyed to the hospital at 
Kingston, where for three weeks, to use his own expression, 
‘life and death fought yard arm and yard arm.’ At length 
the remains of a naturally good constitution triumphed, and 
although weak asa child, he was able to set up in bed and 
enjoy his quid. As reason dawned, he joyfully recognized in 
his most assiduous and kind nurse, a friend of the olden 
time, an old superannuated quartermaster, a self constituted 
attach and dry nurse conamore to the Kingston Hospital. 

If you have been to Kingston and have not seen ‘old Rad- 
ford’ stumping along the shady side of Queen’s street, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, a short pipe in his mouth, the 
bowl of it sucked in so close that one might almost think he 
was endeavoring to ignite its contents at the fiery proboscis 
which ‘fulminated and culminated’ above ‘it—1 say if you 
have not seen him, you have not seen what I have now in 
my mind’s eye; a dumpy, short winded old fellow, with a 
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wooden leg, a bottle nose, (not a blue bottle) and a very as- 
tonishing clubbed cue. They had served together under 
lord Nelson, and although Radford had only a warrant, and 
John a commission, signed by Geo. Rex himself, still a friend- 
ly feeling had existed between them from the first. Many 
years had now elapsed since they last parted, and the warm 
grasp of the hand, and the languid smile, testified the satis- 
faction John experienced in recognising in the kind nurse, the 
humble friend of early days. 

The health of the commander of the Gudgeon rapidly im- 
proved under the fostering charge of old Radford, who was 
his almost constant companion. One evening aftera tedious 
discussion of some nautical subject, Radford proposed that 
by way of variety, they should ‘overhaul the scripters,’ to 
which his patient seemed gladly to assent. He accordingly 
drew his chair close to the bedside, fumbled a pair of horn 
rimmed specs from his bacca box, placed them astride the end 
of his nose, and with the well thumbed volume in the delta 
formed by crossing the vegetable leg over the animal one, 
commenced in a very audible tone reading from the sixth 
chapter of Genesis, pronouncing each syllable with measured 
cadence, and occasionally stopping to spell some of the long 
tailed words as he went along. John’s attention seemed 
closely fixed to the subject, viz. the building of the ark, 
Noah’s embarkation, &c. &c. The fourteenth verse of the 
seventh chapter had just been finished, which gives an 
account of the animals put into the ark, when Radford’s 
sing-song readings were suddenly interrupted—‘A vast there!’ 
said John, raising himself upon his elbow, ‘If they take in so 
much live stock a’tween decks, where the h ll will they 
find room to work the guns? ‘Tell me that!’ 

In vain did old timber-toes endeavor to convince him that 
the ship Ark being at that time the only craft afloat, and con- 
sequently not likely to fall in with the enemy, it was unne- 
cessary to take aboard the armament and ammunition, except 
mayhap a starn chaser for firing signals and sich.’ John 
refused to hear another word—swore that Noah was a lub- 
ber to be guilty of such an unseamanlike procedure, as 
cluttering up his decks with cattle—and that if he did not 
meet with some mishap on his cruise, he might thank Mr. 
Shem, the first lieutenant.’ Radford ceased to argue the 
matter, for he perceived that he was relapsing into madness. 
John continued to rave for some time, notwithstanding all 
the attempts made to soothe him. Ona sudden he became 
calm— muttered something about youngsters being made 
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f ost-captains; and then in a low whisper—‘while I lie here 
‘ ike an old hulk broached to on a sandy beach, and the sun 
dropping fire into my brain.’ As he uttered these words, the 
unfortunate old sailor clasped his hands over his forehead and 
fell back ina swoon. For some time, every effort made to~™ 
restore him failed; andas the hospital attendants gazed upon 
the rigid features and attenuated form before them, they pro- 
nounced the vital spark extinct; but although John’s days 
were numbered, death spared him yet awhile. Copious 
bleedings produced the desired effect; he awoke to conscious- 
ness; and in a week’s time, began visibly to amend. Old 
Radford’s delight knew no bounds; he hopped about on his 
widowed leg; and as he snapped his fingers and sucked in 
his pipe with unwonted energy declared, that ‘Capt. Bazly’s 
:. strength held out like the “widow Cruise’s ile jug.””’ 

a The rainy season came and went, and the bright days of 
| summer approached, and still John lingered at the Hospital, 
without health sufficient to warrant him to report ‘waiting 
orders,’ 


Tue morning dawned brightly; nota cloud was present at 
its birth; it was indeed such an one as seldom occurs, even 
in the most highly favored regions of the tropics. The air 
possessed an elasticity and purity that made respiration hap- 
piness. ‘To say that Nature smiled, would be making use of 
too tame an expression, for there was a broad grin on her 
face. ‘The land breathed fragrance; and as the cool sea 
breeze stirred the groves of orange and spice-wood, it aroused 
the birds that slumbered in their shades, and the day was 
ushered in with a flood of melody. 

This was the day fixed upon by the hospital physician, for 
John to take an airing; and it was with feelings akin to those 
of early days that the veteran found himself after so long a 
confinement, seated with Radford in ashore canoe, and skim- 
ming over the waters of the bay towards the open ocean. 
The spirits of the two friends rose as they proceeded; and 
they waved their antiquated cocked hats, and shouted with 
delight. ‘The two negro boatmen chuckled in chorus, and 
made an exhibition of ivory that would have caused young 
elephants to feel ‘down in the mouth’ with envy, had they 
beheld it. 

There is a little island about two miles from shore, almost 
covered with orange trees and spice wood. This little Em- 
erald Isle in the season of blossoms, is as near an approach 
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to what I have pictured to myself the Garden of Eden was, 
as may be. ‘The Adam (alas! there is no Eve) of this earthly 
Paradise was transplanted from the land of Congo, and his 
name is Jake. His occupation is the raising of vegetables 
and fruits for the supply of the shipping. Jake and his two 
boys are the only occupants of the dewk Thither the prow 
of the canoe was directed, and in a short time its keel grated 
on the white sand which skirts this lovely spot. 

John and his companion passed the day in strolling along 
the beach, talking of old times, or stretched half dozing under 
the thick shade of the Jiganda tree; they discussed the con- 
tents of their provision basket, and occasionally old Radford 
smacked his lips over a capacious rum flask. 

The sun had passed the meridian near two hours, before 
the old tars discovered that a great change had taken place in 
the appearance of the weather. Instead of the hitherto 
cloudless sky, dark clouds had obscured the sun, and graduall 
rolled out a misty veil, covering the heavens, through which 
the rays of the sun fell, and lent to sea and sky a brazen tinge, 
— the sure precurser of the approaching tornado. 

Hoping to reach home before the storm could overtake 
them, they hurried down to the canoe as fast as their legs 
would carry them, and embarking in haste, were soon rapidly 
approaching the desired haven. But ‘the best laid plans of 
miceand men’ sometimes fail, as did Radford’s in this instance. 
Although the canoe was propelled with great velocity over 
the now rising waves, assisted by a strong flood tide, yet 
the moaning of the wind, which had at first been faint, now 
increased every moment, as the blast approached them, tearing 
the spray from the waves, and filling the air with saline par- 
ticles. 

As the heavens lowered darker, and the roar of the wind 
grew louder, the two boatmen lent every sinew to the work 
as they plied their paddles; but in vain, for faster than an 
affrighted steed, on came the strength of the hurricane, driv- 
ing before it a dark wall of water—on came the mountain 
avalanche, gaining rapidly on the devoted bark. The contest 
was of short duration; for a moment the immense wave ap- 
peared to hang over the boat; in another, it was borne aloft 
on its dark bosom, and then thrown over end forend, burying 
” occupants deep in the watery abyss that yawned at its 
oot. 

The ‘snow balls’ were the first to emerge from the bath; 
accustomed to being in the water in all weathers, they soon 
succeeded in reaching the canoe, now drifting fast towards 
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the shore; and seated astride the bottom, like a brace of 
water spaniels, they shook the brine from their wool, as they 
gazed in every direction for ‘Massa Bucras.’ They at length 
spied old Radford as he rose to the surface, for the last time— 
his nose bobbing up first, like the redend of an angler’s cork; 
and succeeding in laying hold of his cue, they kept him in 
tow until he could scramble onto the boat. Poor John Bazly 
was not seen to rise; probably he was struck by the boat as 
it went over. ‘Thus, in the howling storm, this single hearted 
sailor was called to his last account. 

After drifting about an hour, the boat with its hangers-on, 
was thrown high upon the beach. ‘The boatmen crawled off 
in one direction, and old Radford in another, to report at the 
hospital, that the commander of the Gudgeon was no more. 

Early on the following morning he stumped down to the 
shore, in the hope of rescuing the remains of his friend from 
the sharks that are always prowling about the islands. Long 
did he continue the search, and with eyes shaded by his 
weather-beaten hand, gazed up and down the beach; but his 
vision was dimmed by the rising tear, and when that was 
brushed away, another and another followed in quick succes- 
sion, till the old man, wearied and disheartened, turned away 
with a sigh, and relinquished the fruitless search: 


‘The sea did not give up its dead.’ P. Y. 


MANIFESTATIONS OF MIND. 


In the manifestations of intellectual power, nature obeys 
no known rule. Some men attain to their mental maturity 
at a period at which the majority have not arrived at the use 
of their powers. Others go on, gradually accumulating 
strength until the sum of their intellectual vigor is acquired. 
There is another class who rise brilliantly above the horizon 
of mind with the unexpectedness of meteors. Like Pallas 
from the brain of Jupiter, their embodied thoughts know of 
no infancy, and escape them clad in heavenly see 9 

Galt elaborates a beautiful thought in his Life of Byron,— 
which thought however, is not original with him,— when he 
says genius is better described by its effects than by its quali- 
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ties —It is as the fragrance independent of the bloom of the 
rose — the internal golden flame of the opal —the flush on 
the cheek of beauty, of which its possessor is only conscious 
from its effects onothers. It is true —‘Genius is ever a secret 
to itself’ —and the more of mystery itis to its possessor, the 
more likely is it to be transcendant in its character. There 
is a vast difference between the evolutions performed by the 
thoughts of a common boy, and a youth of genius. In the 
thoughts of the former, there is but little mystery — there is 
nothing indefinable about him—every thing is caused in him. 
But the gifted youth has impulses surpassing his powers of 
comprehension — visions too brilliant and mysterious for his 
appreciation — and 


6 from them he oft resolves 
To frame he knows not what excelling things, 
And win he knows not what sublime reward 
Of praise and wonder.’ 





Such a youth is as the young and half-fledged eagle, who 
sits securely in his rocky nest, and, while the tempest ruffles 
his infant pinions, looks forth with an unblenching gaze on the 
sun, glances with eager ken into the mysterious distance be- 
fore him, and views with glad feelings the elder eagles wheel- 
ing and soaring aloft, and balancing themselves on the storm. 
With timorous nerves, he essays his first flights— each suc- 
ceeding effort inspires him with fresh ardor and additional 
confidence — until feeling that a maturity of strength is upon 
him, he forsakes his storm-swept cradle, and sports in a circle 
commensurate with the force of his energies. 

Accidents have been endowed with a creative power over 
mind, in the vagaries of uncertain-witted philosophers. The 
accident of a child ’s smiling in a cradle, say they, made 
West a painter—the accident of hearing some masons plan- 
ning a building, made Stone a mathematician—the dangerous 
accident of falling in love with a pretty hay-maker, made 
poor Burns a poet, &c. Now, if it be held that these acci- 
dents first caused an expression of the peculiar geniuses 
which those men possessed, it is right and true—- but if it be 
inferred from thence, that neither of them would have been 
known to fame but for those accidents, the presumption is 
false. ‘Thousands of boys see infants smile in their sleep, 
and are not painters-—thousands see masons plan buildings, 
and die guiltiess of aii knowledge of mathematics — and we 
all fall in love with pretty girls, but we are not all poets — 
by along shot. ‘The truth is, an inherent love must precede 
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neath the poetency of itsspell. Every pretty girl acts on this 
immutable principle of our natures, when she leaves those dry 
sticks which are carved out into resemblances of men to their 
fates, and proceeds to expend the eloquence of her eyes and 
lips on those over whose judgments the celestial faculty of 
imagination rises into dominion. She knows that men must 
be born to love such as she is—that she cannot innoculate 
them with love, and that they must take it in the natural way, 
or escape the disorder entirely. Just so of every other love 
—the passion for poetry must have an existence in the mind 
prior to the mind’s eilorts at poetry —a love for art must be 
in the soul before it actuates its owner to rival the forms 
which present themselves to the external senses. 

Genius is the result of organization, and not of education, 
labor, or circumstances. ‘They cannot endow; they can at 
most develop. ‘This is a truth which is confirmed by every 
thing which grows and dies in the outward and visible uni- 
verse. In every species of animals, there are inferiors and 
superiors; and here at least no pedagogue has been at work 
with his genius-giving ferule. Stars ditler in magnitude and 
splendor. ‘The trees of the forests present every variety of 
size and majesty in their particular species and myriad devel- 
opments. Allthese differences are the results of organization 
in the first place, and of the operation of circumstances in 
the second. 

Let us tracean analogy in the oak. You take two acorns, 
you examine them, and see no differerce— and you plant 
them near each other, where kindred influences shall operate 
upon them. ‘They grow up—one is puny, and trembles in 
your grasp—the other towers aloft, flinging its branches 
nobly up towards the heavens, and the storms pass by it 
without the might to harm. Why this difference? Simply 
because, in these two acorns were different germs. So of 
two who in youth may look alike — they grow up, one to be 
pitied for his imbecility, and the other to be admired for his 
intellectual nobleness. And why? Simply because the 
germs which were wrapt up in their souls, were unlike. 
And this truth, is all that we or any body can say about the 
intellectual differences of men. | 

Of two arms which look alike, one shall possess the might 
which slumbered in Maximillian’s, and the other shall be 
weaker than woman’s. Their muscles differ—-they were 
born so, and must so remain. 
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The doctrine which teaches the original equality of men 
exists only among civilized philosophers. ‘The uneducated 
savage is simple enough to believe, that his brother is fleeter 
in the chase, more eloquent in council, and more adroit in 
war, because Manitou so ordained things. In the early ages — 
of Greece and Egypt, intellect was not believed to be the eflect 
of earthly causes—genius was regarded asa gift of the gods 
to their especial favorites —and pity it is that every body is 
not of the same opinion in this most glorious and refined of 
centuries. Then every family would not send forth its fool 
to make a pilgrimage to the ‘Temple of the Muses, its ninny 
to bend his knee to Apelles, or its asinine creature to bray 
prayers into the ears of Esculapius. Many a hand designed 
by affectionate parents to compound nostrums or to flourish 
quills, would under happier auspices seize the plough; and 
many whose fingers court acquaintance with parchment and 
red tape, would familiarize themselves with sledge-hammers 
and receive the smiles of their tutelar deity, the thunder-bolt 
forger, the brawny Vulcan. 

What we have written here hurriedly, we sincerely believe 
to be endorsed by the experience of all timesandages. Let 
the voice of Nature, speaking in the interior of the soul of 
man, be the only oracle which he consults;’and let him at- 
tend to her responses, and then the world will loose much of 
the fine but seiiahale fun which it is continually enjoying, 
in beholding individuals rendering themselves ridiculous in 
situations which they should eschew as that good man, Job, 
did evil. 

T. H.S. 


LACONICS, 


Ir is a lamentable truth, that good fortune almost invariably 
excites envy. Be a man never so deserving, he can get his 
deserts only by losing the friendship of many, and gaining 
the enmity of more. 


To be upright, is worth much hereafter; but to delve and 
hoard, is the test of merit here. 

Procrastination is the thief of time, says Dr. Young. Very 
true; but haste is the destroyer of deliberation. 

How little does youth learn from the experience of age. 
All was vanity, with the preacher; with his daughter, more 
than likely, vanity was ail, Rex. 
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THE COUNTRY BALL. 


‘We tt, Tom, are you ready” said Ned Harley, as he en- 
tered my apartment, one cold afternoon in the month of 


October, and aroused me from a confortable snooze. ‘’Tis 


past three, and we have ten long miles to travel. Come, wake 
up, the gig is at the door, and we have beautiful weather for 
our excursion.’ 

‘ Beautiful!’ exclaimed I, as I unwillingly rolled myself out 
of bed,and reconnoitered the state of the atmosphere through 
a loop hole in the window. ‘Do you call this kind of weather 
beautiful? Why, it looks as dreary and dismal as a college 
expelleé.’ 

‘Pshaw! the day is as fine as you could wish it to be. To 
be sure it is rather cold; but we will soon be at our journey’s 
end, and then we can warm ourselves by the fire of the 
bright eyes we shall meet there.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘1 suppose I shall have to go;’ and arranging 
my toilet, borrowing the only clean Richard of my chum, and 
wrapping myself comfortably in my cloak, I placed myself by 
his side in the vehicle, which might once have been known 
as a gig, and we were off ina tangent. The place of desti- 
nation was a farm-house, about ten miles from the college, 
where a quilting was to take place, and be followed in the 
evening by a ball. Ned and myself were the only students 
who had been honored with an invitation; and fully appre- 
ciating our good fortune, we had determined to grace the as- 
sembly withour presence. All the rustic belles of the neighbor- 
hood were to be there; and there was one of them in particular, 
whom I strongly suspected to have created in Ned’s breast 
a feeling, that is generally denominated by those who know 
nothing about it, ‘puppy love.’ This, however, he pertina- 
ciously denied — but generally in such a sheepish manner, 
that nobody believed him. 

We rattled over the first five miles without speaking a 
word, Ned, wrapt in a brown study, or intent on his driving; 
and I, fearful that if 1 opened my mouth, Jack Frost would 
seize the opportunity for making a lodgment, and taking up 
his winter quarters. At length, fearing that he would de- 
posite us both in one of the numerous ditches that yawned 
very uninvitingly on each side of the road, I aroused him 
from his reverie, by a query concerning the ball. ‘Ned, do 
you know any thing of the fair damsels who are to be there 
this evening?’ 
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‘Oh, yes, certainly — there is Miss A. and Miss B. and 
Miss C. and the Misses D. and ; but what the d —] are 
you laughing at?’ 

‘Oh, nothing; I was only thinking of what a fine night we 
shall have with such a number of constellations; but, I say, 
Ned — is Miss Mary I forget her name —- that girl you 
took me to see last vacation—to be there?’ 

‘Why, no, that is — yes—I think she will;’ said he, while 
his face glowed like a furnace; ‘but why do you ask?” 

‘Why, I was in hopes we should be spared the sight of her 
ugly phiz.k— To be candid with you, Ned —1 think her abom- 
inably homely , 

‘Youdon’t, do you?’ returned he, jerking the reins with a 
degree of violence, that caused the horse to relax his speed 


considerably. 
‘Yes, I do indeed; but there is no need of looking so as- 


tonished.’ 

‘Why, do n’t you know she is considered a belle by every 
body?” 

‘Yes—a bell with a pretty harsh clapper, at that.’ 

‘Pshaw! none of your puns; are you serious? 

‘ Never more so, by Jupiter! and another item, Ned —|I 
think she is rather silly —a little out of order in the garret 
story —do n’t you think so yourself?’ 

‘What! I think so! Why, you must be crackbrained 
yourself, this evening. I think her the most intellectual — 
the most fascinating girl | ever saw. By Venus! she is a 
perfect angel! 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ roared I at the top of my voice, regardless of 
Jack Frost and everything else, in my delight at his earnest- 
ness. ‘Ha! ha! ha! He turned around like one who has 


been snake bitten. 
‘Why —what— what—in the name of Heaven is the 


matter with you to-day?’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ roared I again. And this time I do believe 
he entertained serious doubts with regard to my sanity. — 
‘Well,’ said I as soon as Ihad recovered myself sufficiently to 
speak intelligibly,— ‘notwithstanding all your cunning, Ned, 
you can’t deceive me. I always suspected it, and now I am 
certain of it. You have betrayed your secret at last.’ 

‘ Betrayed my secret! how— what do you mean?’ stam- 
mered Ned. 

‘Simply that you are in love.’ 

‘If I am, I wish I may be 
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‘Married, said J, finishing the sentence for him. Poor 
Ned! he was always troubled with modesty; and when he 
found that 1 was quizzinghim, he became perfectly crestfallen 
—unable to speak a word. Commiserating his feelngs, and 
besides rather fearful that he might turn the tables on me, 
and put some very inconvenient questions, I dropped the 
subject, and left him to recover his chagrin as he best might. 
Luckily we were in sight of the farm-house by this time; 
and summoning up all the inherent dignity of collegians, we 
drove up towards the house, looking, in our estimation at 
least, as important as foreign noblemen, about to grace a 
company of democrats with their presence. As we drove 
up the lane that led to the front door, through which we were 
to make our grand entry, among, as our vanity kindly whis- 
pered us, a host of admiring rustics, we looked around to see 
if we could detect any signs of the usual accompaniments of 
such merry-makings. ‘To our astonishment we saw none. 
No rustic swain, in a red cross-barred vest, and flaming 
neckcloth, with the usual die-away look of a lover, was gal- 
lanting his lovely fair one, through the crowd of admiring 
haystacks in lieu of the marble columns of a saloon; or be- 
neath the no less romantic shelter of a worm fence, pleading 
his cause with the earnestness with which the ardor of his 
passion had inspired him, and soliciting his strapping Hebe, 
six feet two inher stockmgs—to own the ‘soft impeachment.’ 
The only sign of life that appeared, was a line of blue smoke, 
curling lightly out of the chimney, as if loath to leave its 
comfortable situation—forcibly reminding me of my own 
reluctance to quit my snug quarters, to run the hazard of a 
bad cold, in a drive of ten miles through an easterly wind. 
The house was all shut up —not acranny left, where Boreas 
could find a reasonable chance of obtaining admittance, to 
warm his fingers. It was my first appearance in this part of 
the country, and I had trusted entirely to the guidance of 
Ned — well knowing that when his lady-love is to be found, 
a lover stands a better chance than the keenest blood-hound 
in the country. But fearful, at length, that he had somehow 
made a mistake, I called a halt to hold a ‘council of war’ on 
the subject. ‘Let us drive up to the door,’ said Ned. ‘I don’t 
understand why everything appears so solitary and silent.’ 
We accordingly drove up—got out, and fastened the horse 
to the rack. This done, we advanced boldly, though we 
both began to have some misgivings as to our being hoaxed. 
As we reached the door, I thought I heard a suppressed titter- 
ing, and looking up I was positive I detected the phiz of some 
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person, illuminated with a broad grin, disappearing from the 
window. ‘This looks suspicious, thought I; however, I’ll see 
the end of it. In we bolted—and—horribile visu — there 
sat the whole family around a comfortable fire,each apparently 
ready to burst with laughter. ‘They had received notice of 
our approach, from the Argus at the window; and as we 
entered, greeted us with a roar of laughter absolutely astound- 
ing. We had doffed our cloaks in the passage — and there 
we stood, in the centre of the apartment, dressed out in our 
holiday suits, with all eyes upon us, and every mouth distended 
to its utmost limits. 

‘What does all this mean? stammered Ned at length. ‘I — 
1— I1—thought there was to be a party here this evening?” 

‘La, it’s all over!’ shouted a youngster, who had already 
afforded his full share to the entertainment. ‘Why did n’t 
ye come yesterday ?— he! he! he!’ 

‘Yesterday!’ said Ned and I at the same moment — begin- 
ning to see the nature of our mistake. ‘Why, we supposed 
it was to be to-day — this is certainly the day mentioned in 
our invitations.’ 

‘There is a mistake somewhere,’ said farmer B., recovering 
from his involuntary fit of merriment, and apologizing for his 
rudeness. ‘We had our party yesterday, and expected your 
arrival till a late hour, and then gave you out, thinking that 
you would not come. But it can’t be helped now; so you 
must bear your disappointment like philosophers. You will 
stay all night, gentlemen, of course; we will endeavor to 
make you as comfortable as possible.’ 

There was no help for us; so we were forced to accede to 
his proposition. But as to bearing our disappointment philo- 
sophically—that was out of the question, and an entirely 
new view of the subject. I was never famous for the Socratic 
virtue; and poor Ned was even more chop-fallen than myself. 
It was already six o’clock in the evening; and as it was abso- 
lutely impossible for us to find our way home in the dark, we 
seated ourselves with the family circle, around the huge log 
fire, and sought to be as cheerful as we could. We succeeded 
very ill before supper; but when we had partaken of the 
delicious, smoking viands, with which the honest farmer 
decked his board, our disappointment gradually wore off, and 
ere the repast was over, we could muster a smile at our mis- 
fortune. We sat up till a late hour, and notwithstanding a 
few qualms we felt now and then, the evening passed ver 
agreeably. Farmer B. told his best stories, some of whic 
were particularly interesting to Ned —especially when they 
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related to some who had gracedhis party the evening before. 
The description that was given us, made us regret still more 
our not bemg present; and I mentally cursed the writer of 
the unlucky epistles that had deceived us. I chatted with 
the girls—-who, by the way, were very good-looking — in 
one corner of the room, and | flattered myself, made a decided 
impression on them, by my extensive knowledge of the art 
of breeding ducks and chickens, and other small matters in 
which they were great adepts themselves. I must confess, 
that my information was derived almost entirely, from what 
they had advanced themselves, which I dexterously appro- 
priated to myself; and with several small alterations and 
emendations, succeeded in passing off as my own. It was 
twelve o’clock before we thought of retiring for the night. 
We were then shown into a comfortable apartment, which 
by the appearance of the bed, well loaded with counterpanes 
and comforts, doubtless manufactured by the hands of the 
farmer’s fair daughters— promised us an agreeable night’s 
repose. But it was long before we closed our eyes in sleep; 
so much were we occupied in inventing plans for the preven- 
tion of our excursions becoming known to our fellow-stu- 
dents, who we well knew would bandy the joke till it was 
well worn out. We however arrived at no definite conclu- 
sion; for the object of our journey was manifest to all, and 
our disappointment must eventually become known, either 
through some who had been present at the party, or by our 
refraining from saying any thing on the subject.— The sun 
had already risen when we awoke. On entering the apart- 
ment where the family was assembled, our faces must have 
worn an extremely dismal look, for we could observe a play- 
ful smile on every countenance. Breakfast over, we prepared 
for our departure. Our horse, which had likewise partaken 
bountifully of the farmer’s hospitality, was harnessed to the 
gig; and bidding them all farewell, as they stood upon the 

orch to see us off, we jumped in, feeling, and no doubt look- 
ing, like dogs detected in the act of stealing sheep. Wedrove 
away as if old Nick himself was hard at our heels. But, 
notwithstanding our rapid departure, our sensitive ears de- 
tected the cachinations of the group on the portico; and we 
never felt at ease until we were once more out of sight of 
the scene of our ludicrous adventure. 

‘Ned, said I, as soon as I had recovered a little from the 
sensations I felt when we first drove away; ‘what in the 
name of all that’s good shall we say, when we get to town” 

‘Curse me, if I shall say anything about it,’ replied he. 
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‘ That will make the matter worse—we had better tell it 
all ourselves before it is discovered through some other quar- 
ter. It will be all over town in a few days, at any rate, in 
spite of all we can do to prevent it.’ 

‘It ’s a deused awkward affair certainly, said Ned. ‘Only 
think of being the laughing stock of the whole school, from 
Senior down to Freshman. We shall have need of ali our 
philosophy to bear up under the witticisms of our persecu- 
tors. But see, we are just approaching town.’ 

As we drove through the streets, we met several of our 
fellow students, who greeted us with inquiries, by no means 
pleasing, about the ball and the pleasure we had derived from 
our trip; and we thought we discovered a maliciousness in 
their manner of addressing us, that was peculiarly grating. 
This, however, was but fancy. On we went without 
noticing them, and stopped not until we reached our 
boarding-house, when, in a manner that excited astonishment, 
we bolted at once to our room, locked the door against all 
intruders— and never made our appearance till supper-time. 
Numerous were the questions that were put to us; but to all 
we maintained an obstinate silence. All they could get from 
us was, that we had spent a very pleasant time. But ina 
few days the story leaked out — how, we never could dis- 
cover; and, as we anticipated, we were the butt of every one. 
Wherever we went, we were assailed by a squib, or an 
epigram upon our adventure; and it waslong before we were 
freed from persecution. Ned never got over it while he re- 
mained at college; and a cloud passed over his countenance 
whenever the subject was mentioned. I believe he never 


saw his ladye love again. A: 


THOUGHT VS. NARRATIVE. 


I wou.p recommend those writers of fiction who so delight 
in thriliag incidents and unbroken narratives of mere adven- 
tures, to bethink them how soon, after the excitement they 

roduce is over, their productions are forgotten; whereas, a 
single fine thought, recorded in beautiful and appropriate 
language, at once takes up its abode in the human bosom, and 
lives greenly in the memory forever. Rex. 
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THE POWER OF THE IMAGINATION. 


A BORDER INCIDENT. 


Tux following story of the ‘olden time,’ was recently nar- 
rated to the writer, by an ancient borderer, now eighty six 
ears old.—As he was himself an actor in the scenes which 
he relates, and has for many years been known to me, there 
can be no reason for doubting the details of the story as they 
were rehearsed by the old man; although to readers who re- 
quire chapter and verse for every historical event before they 
can give it credence, it may appear to be rather apochryphal. 
He was engaged in many of the most noted border adven- 
tures, and among others was at Crawford’s defeat and cap- 
ture by the Indians in the year 1782. The region of coun- 
try watered by the tributary branches of the Muskingum 
river is rich in border incidents: and could they be collected, 
they would fill a volume with legendery stories fully equal in 
interest to those of any other country, either in Europe or 
America. But who shall attend to this work? The larger 
portion of the actors have long since passed away: and those 
which remain, with one foot in the grave, are rapidly hasten- 
ing after. At this remote period it is very difficult to ascer- 
tain the real facts of an event that happened forty or fifty 
years since, uniess you can find one of the actors themselves. 
The history of many affairs, which has come down to us or- 
ally, through a long lapse of years, and by different individ- 
uals, contains generally less truth than falsehood, as I have 
sometimes had cause to know from the contradictory accounts 
of the various narrators. ‘This however, is oftener owing to 
carelesness and forgetfulness, than to a love of wilful false- 
hood. Although many writers set down the larger portion 
of history as belonging to the doubtful, 1 must say, that 
where men have no personal interest at stake, they generally 
speak truth. With these preliminary remarks, this narration 
is offered as a true and legitimate ‘legend of the west.’ 

Early in the year 1796, between the period of St. Clair’s 
defeat and Wayne’s campaign, a party of fifty men headed 
by Captain M’Cullock, who then commanded a company of 
Rangers in the service of the United States, made an inroad 
into the Indian country between the waters of the Scioto 
and Muskingum rivers. It was a service full of hazard; and 
only to be attempted by brave, active, and experienced men. 
Flushed by their late victory over the American troops, and 
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having undisputed sway over the whole country north-west 
of the Ohio river, excepting a few garrisons on its banks, no 
white-man ventured into their territories, except on the most 
urgent occasions. ‘The object now was to ascertain the sit- 
uation of the Indian forces, and whether they were preparing 
for an attack on any of the frontier settlements; and if an 
opportunity occurred to strike an unexpected blow on some 
of their towns or hunting parties. ‘The detachment was on 
foot, and each ranger carried the rations for twenty days, of 
flour and pork in his knapsack, besides his arms and blanket, 
everaging at least sixty pounds weight. ‘This may seem a 
needless task when the woods were full of wild game; but the 
object was to move secretly along without giving any alarm 
by firing, as they must have done, without this precaution. 

The detachment took its departure from Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia, and passing down Still-water creek, crossed the Tus- 
carawas river not far above Guadenhutten. It was a route 
often pursued by war parties of Indians, as well as whites; 
both in going out, and coming in from their accustomed fo- 
rays, ever since the settlement of the country about Wheel- 
ing in the year 1769. ‘The nextday brought them on to the 
waters of the Walhonding, one of the main branches of the 
Muskingum river. This is a beautiful stream, and its head 
branches water some of the most picturesque portions of Ohio. 
That evening, the scouts, who are ever on the lookout, and 
may be ca'led the eyes of a detachment, brought in notice to 
the commander, of two Indian hunting camps, at eight or ten 
miles distance, and not more thantwo miles apart. The lar- 
ger camp was reported to contain eighteen or twenty Indi- 
ans, and the smaller only six or eight. ‘This duty they had 
performed without being discovered themselves; so that the 
poor Indians were entirely ignorant of the approach of their 
enemies. 

The plan of attack was arranged that evening. Thirty 
men, with the captain for leader, were to attack the larger 
camp, at the first dawn of day,or as soon as an object could 
be distinguished at twenty yards distance, the signal for 
which, was to be the discharge of the leader’s rifle; when the 
men were to fire instantly, and rush in with their tomahawks 
in true Indian fashion. ‘The smaller camp was to be attack- 
ed by the lieutenant with twenty men, in the same manner. 
While the arrangements were making, the ensign, a young 
active spirit, begged the captian to let him lead the attack on 
the smaller party of Indians, but was refused on account of 
seigniority. 
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Early in the night the two parties commenced their march 
under the guidance of the scouts, of whom Lewis Wetzel 
was one. The detachment under Lieutenant B. and to 
which my informant belonged, reached its destination undis- 
covered and was silently posted in a judicious manner. The 
savages were encamped on the bank of a small creek, as is 
their custom, for the convenience of water; and lest a part 
of them should escape the first fire and flee across the stream 
into the woods, three men were posted on the opposite bank 
ready to shoot or tomahawk them as they came over. ‘This 
manner of fighting was common on the frontiers among the 
spies, or rangers, who generally went dressed in the Indian 
costume, and armed in the Indian mode, with tomahawk, 
knife, and rifle. 

Although the tomahawk was originally an Indian weapon, 
yet from its formidable character in close combat, it had been 
for many years adopted by the whites, especially on the wes- 
tern borders. It seems to have been a favorite instrument 
with the aborigines, from the remotest period; as the Europe- 
ans found them armed with stone hatchets when they first 
came among them, from the shores of New-England to the 
straits of Darien. ‘They however exchanged them for those 
of iron as soon as they experienced their superiority. Even 
to this day, we plough up in our fields, and dig out of mounds 
many beautiful specimens of these ancient weapons, which 
were doubtless imtended for warlike purposes; especially 
those intensely hard ones, made of green sienitic porphyry, 
and fashioned with a deep groove near the poll, for fixing on 
a shaft or handle. Many of these are of exquisite finish; 
and evince not only talent but great skill in the artist who 
wrought them without the aid of iron or steel. 

But to return from this episode on tomahawks, to the lieu- 
tenant and his men: They had now been waiting some time 
for the appearance of the morning star, and listening with 
the stillness of death for the signal shot of their leader, when 
just as the dawn of day began to appear, and objects could 
be indistinctly seen in the gloom, he was observed by the man 
on his right, cautiously retreating from the ground. Each 
one seeing his fellow silently moving off, followed the exam- 
ple, until he could learn the cause of this unexpected move- 
ment, fearing to speak, lest the enemy should take the alarm. 
As soon as he had reached a safe distance, the lieutenant an- 
swered the anxious inquiries of his men as to the cause of 
this singular conduct, by saying that the Indians were great- 
ly too numerous for them to attack; that there were at least 
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a hundred, and that they should all be killed unless they in- 
stantly retreated. ‘The agitation of his nerves, and the ob- 
scure medium of twilight through which he viewed the camp, 
had multiplied his enemies toa very greatnumber. Although 
some of the more resolute doubted the statement, yet as it 
was made by the commander, who had been nearest to the 
Indians, and several of the men had already taken the con- 
tagion of alarm, the retreat was continued until they met 
the party under M’Cullock, who having completely surprised 
and slaughtered the large camp, was now on the way to assist 
the lieutenant. The captain anxiously inquired the cause of 
the failure; and was told that the strength of the enemy was 
so great, not less than a hundred, that it would be very haz- 
ardous for their united forces to attempt it, and said that the 
scouts must have been greatly deceived as to their actual 
numbers. Lewis Wetzel immediately answered that the lieu- 
tenant was a liar and a coward to boot, that he had counted 
them himself last evening, while they were lying by the camp 
fire, and knew that there were only six Indians, two of whom 
were squaws. The man of war was greatly enraged, and 
though backward to attack Indians, was very ready to fall 
upon Wetzel. M’Cullock, however, interfered and ordered 
them both to be silent. Greatly puzzled with these contradic- 
tory statements, and having no reason to doubt the courage 
of lieutenant B. who had been in numerous actions with the 
Indians, and some under his own eye, the captain knew not 
what to think; but as the report of the commander of a par- 
ty must be received in evidence, before that of one of the 
men, and the time for a surprise having passed by, it being 
now broad daylight, it was decided to continue the retreat in 
spite of the remonstrance of Wetzel. So sudden and hasty 
was the movement that they came away without thinking 
to call off the three men posted on the opposite side of the 
creek, or else, in the confusion, not noticing that they were 
not among them, 

These trusty fellows, ignorant of the movement in front, 
and unaffected by the general panic, had remained quietly at 
their posts, waiting the result of the attack by the lieutenant’s 
party, until the sun was about rising; when finding they could 
not get off themselves without being discovered by the Indi- 
ans, who had now commenced rising in their camp, they re- 
solved to make the attack themselves without further delay. 
Accordingly, being within good rifle shot, each singled out 
his man, and firing killed three out of the four Indian war- 
riors, of which the camp consisted; and rushing across the 
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stream, immediately dispatched the remaining Indian and the 
two squaws, with their tomahawks. After taking their 
scalps, and plundering the camp, they followed the trail of 
their retreating companions, and came up with them at their 
camp on Still-water, a large eastern tributary stream of the 
Tuscarawas river. Here they displayed their scalps and 
other trophies of victory, much to the chagrin and dismay of 
the lieutenant, and greatly to the satisfaction of Wetzel; as it 
not only confirmed the truth of his own count and statement, 
but also proved the other to be a mere man of buckram, and 
fonder of a good story thana hard fight. The names of 
these three brave men were Soloman Hedge, John Souther- 
land, and James Watson, all personally known to my infor- 
mant. 

The Indians were bands of Ottawas, on a hunting excursion. 
The case of the lieutenant is not a solitary instance of the 
curious operation of vision on the imagination, when acting 
through the medium of partial darkness, or obscure twilight. 
Objects are not only multiplied, but magnified, in the most 
singular manner. Seeing is not the only sense deceived by 
darkness; that of hearing is also strangely perverted. A cu- 
rious instance of this is given in Lee’s memoirs of the 
southern campaigns, where a pack of wolves kept the whole 
army under arms during the greater part of anight. ‘Their 
circuit round the different parts of the camp so closely imi- 
tated the march of men as to decieve the oldest soldiers. 
There is no limit to the power of the imagination over the 
mind of man. A very singular instance in illustration, was 
related to me a short time since, An honest New-England 
farmer started one very cold day in winter, with his sled 
and oxen into the forest, a half mile from home, for the pur- 
pose of chopping a load of wood. Having felled a tree, he 
drove the team along-side and commenced chopping it up. 
By an unlucky hit he brought the whole bit of the axe across 
his foot, with a sidelong stroke. The immense gash so alarm- 
ed him as nearly to deprive him of all strength. He felt 
the warm blood filling his shoe. With great difficulty he 
succeeded in rolling himself on to the sled and started the 
oxen for home. As soon as he reached the door, he called 
eagerly for help. His terrified wife and daughter with much 
effort, lifted,him into the house, as he was wholly unable to 
help himself, saying his foot was nearly severed from the leg. 
He was laid carefully on the bed, groaning all the while very 
bitterly. His wife hastily prepared dressings, and removed 
the shoe and sock, expecting to see a desperate wound, when 
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lo! the skin was not even broken. Before going out in the 
morning he had wrapped his feet in red flannel, to protect 
them from the cold; the gash laid this open to his view, and 
he thought it flesh and blood. His reason not correcting the 
mistake, all the pain and loss of power which attends a real 


wound followed. Man often suffers more from imaginary 
evils, than from real ones. 


8. P. H. 
Marietta, O. 





BALLAD. 
A1r— ‘Burial of Sir John Moore.’ 


1. 
Tuey parted in sorrow, they parted in tears, 
Commanded to meet again never; 
And the blossoms of Love, that had cluster’d for years 
Round Hope’s stem, they were bidden to sever. 


2. 
He rush’d from her presence—and vow’d as he went, 
Those blossoms forever to cherish; 
But he mixt with the world, where his sorrows had vent, 
And a year saw those blossoms all perish. 


3. 
She sought her lone chamber, in silence and tears,— 
And ever the still midnight found her 
With the beautiful blossoms of Love’s early years 
Yet fragrant and blooming around her. 


4. 
Every earthly thing else they were cherish’d above, 
And ne’er for one moment neglected,— 


By the tears that she shed, and the warmth of her love, 
Still nurtured, and fondiy protected. 


5. 
Two years, to the hour, had journeyed away, 
With their changes— for Time’s ne’er idle; 
And she in her coffin and grave-garments lay, 
And he —stood in pride at his bridal! 
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SIMMS’S NOVELS. 


1. Guy Rivers; a Tale of Georgia. 2. The Yemassee; a Romance of 
Carolina. 3. The Partisan; a Tale of the Revolution. 4. Mel- 
lichampe; a Legend of the Santee. 2 vols. each. By Witttam 
GiumorEe Simms. New-York: Published by Harper and Bro- 


thers. 


Norwitustanpine the numerous issues of the teeming 
presses of the above-named and other enterprising book- 
publishers, during the last five or six years, the additions within 
that period to the number of what are really American novels, 
have been very slight. The pens of our native writers, it is 
true, have not been idle, as the titles of scores and hundreds 
of fictions,in the publishers’ advertisements,sufliciently testify ; 
but their productions, for the most part, either sleep in the 
catacombs of the retail-shops, or are stowed away in the 
lofts of the publishing-house, awaiting the trunk-maker’s or 
the candy-merchant’s orders. Upon some future occasion, 
we may attempt to account for this; at the present time, we 
must content ourselves with merely stating the fact. 

Since Cooper deserted the ‘green forest-land’ of his nativ- 
ity, but two or three writers have even attempted to supply 
his place; and of these, we consider the author of the pro- 
ductions whose titles stand above, as having been the most 
successful. The elegant Mexican romancesof Dr. Bird have 
so much that is outre in their composition, that we regard 
their author as having made but one effort at the American 
historical novel; and the single production each of Mr. Ken- 
nedy and Miss Sedgwick, in that department of literature, 
full of merit as they are, and although superior in some of 
the essentials of the historical novel to either of the works of 
Mr. Simms, hardly place those distinguished writers along- 
side of the author of *The Yemassee,’ “The Partisan,’ and 
‘Mellichampe.’ ‘Comparisons are odious,’ certainly, when 
instituted among living neighbors; but ourreference to these 
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several writers, has nothing to do with their respective merits 
as literary individuals. He that entertains us the oftenest, 
even if his fare is not of the most sumptuous kind, is entitled 
to the largest share in our gratitude. 

We do not regard the writers we have named, as having 
produced the only successful novels that have appeared in 
this country within the time specified. We have had a 
number of well-wrought tales of love, courtship and mar- 
riage, which form creditable additions to our literature; and 
two or three writers of ability, as the author of ‘Clinton 
Bradshaw,’ have gone abroad among their fellow-beings, 
instead of raking in the dust and ashes of the Past to find 
materials for fiction, and given us stirring and life-like delin- 
eations of the world around us. But, although several indi- 
viduals of undoubted genius have skirted the field which Mr. 
Cooper has evacuated, only one, we think, can be said to have 
fairly entered it; and that one is the author of *The Yemassee.’ 

Mr. Simms has been known for a number of years, first as 
a poet of fair promise, then as a contributor to our periodical 
literature, and afterwards as the writer of ‘Martin Faber,’ — 
a dark picture of passion and crime, not remarkably original, 
of doubtful utility, and evidently suggested by ‘Miserrimus,’ 


a tale 


‘Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing :’ 


but his career as a novelist did not begin till three or four 
years since, when he sent forth ‘Guy Rivers,’ which has been 
already followed by ‘The Yemassee,’ ‘The Partisan,’ and 


‘Mellichampe.’ 
‘Guy Rivers’ is a production of considerable power. Its 


locale is the Cherokee country, in the state of Georgia: the 
time, when the adventurous, the criminal, and the avaricious, 
were crowding upon the Indians, ‘squatting’ upon the gov- 
ernment lands, and appropriating to their own uses the then 
recently discovered gold mines of that section of the Union. 
The principal personages that figure in the action, are, the 
hero, who is a bold outlaw, Ralph Colletton, ‘a fine specimen 
of the aristocratic youth of the South, Mr. Jared Bunce, a 
Connecticut yankee, Forrester, a backwoodsman, Chub 
Williams, an idiot boy, Edith Colletton, a southern heiress, 
and Lucy Munro, the heroine. The plot is hardly worth the 
trouble of an analysis: several of the characters, however, 


are deserving of attention. 7 
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Guy Rivers, the hero, is an outlaw, upon whose head a 
price has been set.— Defeated in an ambitious scheme to ob- 
tain political distinction, and about the same time refused the 
hand of a lady of whom he was anything but worthy, he 
commits a murder, and is forced to fly from society. He 
takes refuge in the wilds of Georgia, where he becomes the 
leader of the notorious ‘Pony Club, — of which most of our 
readers must have heard in times past,— changes its original 
character, and grows marvellously thirsty for human blood. 
He seeks not to acquire wealth, but to take the life of man; 
and the slightest injury is to him an excuse for shedding the 
blood of a fellow-being. He pursues with the hate of a demon, 
and slays with the coolness of a Caligula. He isa murderer, 
a seducer, a tyrant —everything that is bad, but a hypocrite. 
Of hypocricy, he has none; all is open and above-board with 
him; and he exults in his depravity. The novelist has given 
him reason for this—at least, reason not to upbraid himself 
for it. He is represented as intellectual and intelligent, and 
having a mind of the highest order. He is therefore capable 
of referring effects to their causes. And how, think you, 
‘lays he the flattering unction to his soul, that he is what he 
is from necessity? that not his own, but another’s, is the fault? 
He refers to the education whichhe received in the cradle and 
the nursery, as the cause of his great profligacy; and time 
and again charges upon his mother, —~ she who bore him, and 
watched over his helpless infancy—she who suffered so 
much for him, and from him, in boyhood—she whose exer- 
tions, however much they may have been misdirected, were 
all made for his happiness then, and well-being thereafter, — 
upon this fond and inoffensive being does he charge it, that he 
has no «»vhorrence for the blackest crimes — crimes, but to 
hear of which would have made her shudder and turn pale. 
The idea which the author conveys is, that through a mista- 
ken parental kindness, such as we see every day of our lives, 
Guy had been petted, and thus made what is called a ‘spoil’d 
child.’ And this, we are asked to believe, in a dialogue full 
of intellect, but full also of error, is the cause of an effect 
of which his character is the representative! This dialogue 
is between himself, and a wealth-seeking publican of hardly 
average intellect; and the sophistry he employs, of course, 
is unsuccessfully combatted. Thus the evil-disposed are left, 
not only to believe that parental indulgence was the cause of 
his guilt, but to infer that it was an excuse for his abhorrent 
crimes. It is nothing that he is taken, after a long career of 
wickedness, by the officers of justice, and awaits only con- 
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demnation, to be hanged: for he falls by his own hand, soon 
after he is lodged in prison, believing that his mother is guilty 
for his crimes!— The character of this intellectual murderer 
and outlaw is strongly drawn—much power is displayed in 
its delineation, but it is power thrown away. 

Guy is the prominent character of the work; and although 
Ralph Colletton appears to be a favorite with the author, it is 
easy to perceive that his strength has been tried upon the 
former. Ralph, nevertheless, has many good points. He is 
a noble-minded youth, of nineteen or twenty; high-spirited, 
well-bred, independent, brave, and tenacious of his honor. 
In Mr. Jared Bunce, we have a fine portrait of the Connecti- 
cut ‘dealer in small wares.’ An original for Forrester may 
be frequently met with among the backwoodsmen of the 
West and South-West. The idiot boy, Chub Williams, is 
drawn to the life —so correctly, indeed, that it might be said 
from the life. 

The females in ‘Guy Rivers,’ are females; none of your 
tawdry, simpering, millinery manufacture—none of your 
lackadaisical, namby-pamby, paint and ribbon creations; but 
beautiful, intelligent, and interesting young ladies. We ad- 
mire the stately and handsome heiress, Edith Colletton; and 
our sympathies are warmly enlisted in the fate of the high- 
souled and devoted Lucy Munro——the beautiful but droop- 
ing victim of the tyranny of the outlaw, and of his influence 
over her uncle the village publican. 

There are two or three scenes in the course of the novel, 
wrought with great power; and there are several very poor 
ones, and one or two that are about as ridiculous as they could 
well have been made. Of this last character, is the search 
at Munro’s house for Guy; of the first, are the scene at the 
house of the old widow, whose daughter Guy had seduced, 
the flight of Munro and his companions and the pursuit by 
the constables, and the trial of the outlaw. But we think 
Mr. Simms did not make as much out of his materials as he 
might have done. He hada fine canvas, on which a picture 
of sectional peculiarities, that would have been almost inim- 
itable, might have been produced. Colors rich and rare were 
at hand, and of nearly every tint. In the conglomerated 
mass of human being before him, were to be found the whit- 
tling Virginian, the cunning Connecticut Yankee, the ’cute 
Vermonter, the ‘plain blunt’? Back woodsman, the penny-saving 
Dutchman, the ‘dam-me!’ New-Yorker, the stiff and icy 
Pennsylvanian, the fiery Southron, and the fortune-seeking 
emigrant from any or all European countries. ‘To have trans- 
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ferred the prominent features of their several characters to 
the canvas, in a happy manner, would have been a work not 
soon to be forgotten. But instead of this, the author has 
treated us to blood! blood! till we sicken of carnage. Even 
the hands of the secondary personages of his story must be 
stained, to satisfy his penchant for the horrible. 

Next in order comes ‘The Yemassee, a Romance of Caro- 
lina.’ This, although whites constitute the more numerous 
portion of thedramatis persone, is strictly an Indian romance ; 
and as such, we regard it as unsurpassed, if it has been equal- 
led, by anything that has yet been produced. The author has 
certainly made the Indian charactera study; and his acquaint- 
ance with the history, superstitions and habits, of the once 
numerous, warlike, and proud, but now extinct Yemassees, 
appears to be very extensive. The leading events of the 
story, he informs us in his preface, are historical. ‘They are 
such as are calculated to awaken intense interest, which they 
do in Mr. Simms’s hands; and they show how much stranger 
than fiction, truth frequently is. 

The scene of this novel is the tract of country, on the 
coast of South Carolina, now known as the Beaufort District; 
and the period of the action, which terminates with the mem- 
orable attack of the Southern Indians on Charleston, when 
that colony was the palatinate of Lord Craven, is 1715. 
The plot is very simple, and pretty well managed, but not 
very effective. The European characters that figure in it, 
are by no means remarkable personages. ‘There is, among 
them, a disguised lover, who is a respectable gentleman 
enough, but who, going out as a spy upon the gathering 
Yemassees, at a time when the out-settlements, in one of 
which is his heart’s idol, are in the most imminent peril, ab- 
surdly lingers about the enemy’s encampments till it is too 
late for him to be of any service to his people, even till he 
is taken prisoner —thus permitting a massacre which he 
might in a great measure have prevented; his rival, a rejected 
suitor, who is a shadowing-forth of something great, which 
however the author does not succeed in making him; a puri- 
tanical missionary among the Indians, his very sensible spouse, 
and their pretty but rather common-place daughter, who is 
the ‘bone (or, in gallantry, flower) of contention’ between 
the rivals mentioned above; a bullying pirate-captain, such 
as we have often met with in romances; a trader’s wife, who 
is the best drawn character of the set; and, lastly, a negro 
and a dog, between whom there is much sympathy, and who 
perform greater service and exhibit more sense than most of 
those with whom they are associated. 
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The Indian characters are numerous: the prominent ones 
are Sanutee, the head-chief of the Yemassees, Matiwan his 
wife, and Occonestoga their son. The delineations of these 
individuals do not agree with the general estimate of the 
Indian character; but are in accordance with the opinions of 
the earliest writers upon the aborigines of this country, and 
also with those of some distinguished gentlemen who have 
recently given much attention to the character and habits of 
the North American Indians. For our part, we think that 
no other novelist has succeeded better, if so well as Mr. 
Simms, in the certainly difficult task of portraying the pecu- 
liar character of the proud, crafty, dignified, fearless and un- 
flinching, Indian chief and warrior. Sanutee strikes us as 
being the very impersonation of the miscalled ‘Stoic of the 
Woods.’ Than the faithful wife and fond mother, Matiwan, 
nothing could be more interesting, or better conceived. And 
the portraiture of the profligate young chief, Occonestoga, is 
too life-like to be otherwise than natural. 

There are some scenes in these volumes, of a dullness 
such as we have met with no where else, in respectable 
American novels, if we except ‘The Partisan;’ and one or 
two, to find whose superior, in all that touches the feelings and 
fixes the attention of the reader, the pages of American fic- 
tion might beransackedin vain. Of this character, especially, 
is the description of the Kzpatriation of Occonestoga. € 
do not know how we can better at the same time give a 
favorable specimen of Mr. Simms’s powers and interest our 
readers, than by extracting this scene into our Magazine. 
This we shall therefore do, aftera few words in explanation.* 

Next in the order of their publication, though last in point 
of merit, is ‘The Partisan.’ We have dwelt at such length 
upon ‘Guy Rivers’ and ‘The Yemassee,’ that we must pass 
rather hastily over this and Mr. Simms’s subsequent produc- 
tion. ‘The Partisan,’ we are given to understand, is the first 
of aseries of tales in which the author intends to give a life- 
like picture of the partisan warfare in the South, during the 
American Revolution. If it be an invariable rule that ‘bad 
beginnings make good endings,’ then may Mr. Simms con- 

ratulate himself; particularly if the goodness of the close is 
in proportion to the badness of the opening.— It is not our 
practice to particularize defects, without enforcing our ani- 





* We are reluctantly compelled, by want of room, to omit this extract. It 
shall be published in our next number, with such an introduction as will give 


itall the interest and charm of a complete story. 
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madversions by examples from the text. As we have not 
room to do this, we must pass over “The Partisan,’ with the 
single remark that we think it an inferior production, and 
entirely unworthy its author’s genius. 
‘Mellichampe’ comes next. ‘This is the latest published 
production of Mr. Simms. It is an improvement, in every 
respect, upon its immediate predecessor, with which it is in 
a manner connected; though not, we think, equal as a work 
of genius to*The Yemassee.’ It nevertheless bears traces of 
the same master-hand, and is a work which interests from the 
beginning, by its happily sketched incidents, its historical as- 
sociations, and its well conceived and admirably delineated 
characters. ‘Tarlton and Marion move before us with the 
freshness of life; and the half-breed Blonay, the negro Scip, 
and the trooper Bill Humphreys, are a most vraisemblable trio. 
The hero, Ernest Mellichampe, is a young gentleman of tol- 
erably fine parts; and is perhaps worthy the fair hand of the 
beautiful and devoted Janet Berkeley. The character of 
Barsfield was more difficult to manage than that of either of 
the others we have named; and, although it does not satisfy 
us, yet we cannot but admit that the author has handled it 
with considerable ingenuity. The last personage we shall 
name, is the faithful and ever-watchful friend of Mellichampe 
— Thumbscrew among his brother partisans, elsewhere Jack 
Witherspoon. We have not met with such an individual in 
the pages of fiction, since the days of Hawk-Eye; and we 
shall long bear him in pleasant remembrance. If everything 
else in the novel were of ordinary merit, or below it, Jack 
would yet be salt enough to savor the mass—leaven for the 
whole lump. 

Our limits restrict us to general remarks; and in these we 
have dealt largely enough already. We therefore take leave 
of Mr. Simms’s novels, with the acknowledgment that they 
have contributed much to the sum of our intellectual enter- 
tainment. But with their author, we are not yet quite ready 
to part. 

r. Simms has many faults; and it strikes us that they are 
almost entirely the result of negligence, and haste in compo- 
sition. It is true his earlier productions manifest a wonderful 
penchant for the bloody and the horrible; but a more culti- 
vated taste has in a great measure corrected this evil. Hisrep- 
etitions, in narrative, are almost endless; and his explanations 
are tiresome to the last degree. Thus we are informed some 
half dozen times, in the course of ‘The Yemassee,’ that Mary 
Granger, the trader’s wife, was a tall, masculine, well-made, 
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high-spirited and heroic woman; and we know not how often 
we are told that in the attack of the Indians upon the colony 
Sanutee and the Prophet took their course directly for Charles- 
ton, while to Ishiagaska, and Chorley the pirate-captain, was 
assigned the butchery of the frontier settlers. In “The Ye- 
massee,’ likewise, in the very midst of a hot fight, (vol. 2, p. 
198,) while a brave and determined Coosaw chief is makin 
his way towards Harrison the hero, who is already engaged 
with a tall Chestatee warrior, the author pauses to describe at 
full length the size, form and usages, of an Indian war-club! 
After this, he allows the battle to proceed. And again, a 
few pages farther on, in the very heat and strife of a running 
fight, he gives us a brief dissertation on the relation between 
the southern slave and his master in oldentimes, and furnishes 
us witha scrap of subsequent colonial history! These thin 
attended to, he goes on with his description, and finishes the 
battle much to our satisfaction. 

Mr. Simms’s style, which is generally good, and sometimes 
really elegant, is yet not unfrequentiy faulty to a degree that 
surprises in the productions of a scholar and a practiced 
writer. His sentences are now and then involved, his illus- 
trations poor, his figures badly chosen, and his grammar 
eminently bulwerian. Even his ordinary language is very 
often selected with a carelessness that is unaccountable. Two 
or three examples of this will not take up much room, and 
mav be of some benefit. We select at random, as our eye 
is arrested in hastily turning over the leaves of one or two of 
Mr. Simms’s volumes. ‘Here, squatting low, he prepared his 
rifle, having carefully prepared an opening for it through the 
bushes;’ ‘engaging in the present adventure in the hope of 
the spoil and plunder which he hoped from it;’ ‘the flames, 
rushing from point to point, and seizing upon numerous places 
at once, continued to advance with a degree of celerity which 
left it impossible, in the dry condition of its timber, that the 
block-house could possibly, for any length of time, escape.’ 
This, to be sure, is but a trifling faultin itself; yet its frequent 
recurrence in the pages of Mr. Simms gives his writings an 
air of slovenliness which is greatly to their disadvantage 
when they come to be examined by the nice ear and the 
critical eye of the cultivated reader. 

There is one grievous fault of novel-writers, which Mr. 
Simms possesses in a greater degree than any other with 
whose writings we are acquainted. This is, the leading of 
the personages of their story into difficulties, just for the 
purpose of showing with how much ingenuity they can get 
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them out. Inallof Mr.Simms’s novels, this ruse is practiced 
more or less; and in one of them, ‘The Yemassee,’ it is re- 

eated upon every character of any importance in the work. 
Thus, Sanutee is saved from the knife of the pirate-captain, 
just when you think his game of life is up; Bess Matthews 
is rescued first from the fangs of a rattle-snake, and then 
from the buccaneers when there appears hardly a possibility 
of herescaping alive; Occonestoga is saved from his pursuers 
and a watery grave, at the very 1aoment of sinking to rise 
no more; Harrison is liberated by Matiwan, after he has 
been condemned by his Indian captors to be sacrificed to their 
god of war; and so of several others: and to crown the 
whole, just when the fall of the block-house, and the massa- 
cre of the families that have taken refuge therein, seem to be 
inevitable, the astonishing ingenuity of the novelist conjures 
up, ‘in the good green wood,’ a force of friends sufficient to 
flog the triumphing savages, and prevent two such direful ca- 
tastrophes! 

But all these are faults which Mr. Simms can correct 
whenever he chooses to do so. We have been free in our 
animadversions, in the first place because they are deserved, 
in the second because Mr. Simms has heretofore had the 
good sense to profit by candid criticism, and in the third be- 
cause one whose merits so far overbalance his defects, can 
well afford to bear them. ‘To take rank with the first nov- 
elist our country has produced, Mr. Simms has only to form 
his plans with more deliberation, write with greater care, and 
correct such errors as those we have pointed out. His genius 
is undoubted; there is much besides silks, stays and ribbons, 
in his female characters; and his men are not made up, as is 
so much the fashion, of bone and sinew, buckram and big 
oaths. ‘The former have hearts, and the latter heads; and 
that, we take it, is pretty much the case elsewhere than in 
the pages of fiction. 





AMERICAN ALMANAC. 


American Almanac and Repertory of Useful Science, for 1837.— 
Boston: G. Bowen. Cincinnati: Josiah Drake. 


Tuis is by far the best of the annuals. It is printed with 
unusual neatness, done up in the manner of the Quarterly 
Reviews, and contains a mass of statistical information more 
extensive than can be obtained through any other channel. 
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KINMONT’S HANOVER DISCOURSE. 


Discourse, delivered before the Union Literary Society of South- 
Hanover College, Indiana. By Avexanper Kinmont. Pub- 
lished by request of the Society. Cincinnati: Smith, Day, and 
Co. 1836. 





Tue subject of this Discourse, which was pronounced on 
the 27th of September last, is, the ends and uses of a liberal 
education ; and the orator,— which Mr. Kinmont undoubtedly 
and decidedly is, and not the author,— has treated this inter- 
esting theme with his accustomed ability, fervor, and eccen- 
tricity. As a literary production, this discourse is somethin 
of a curiosity; but there is a warmth of thought, » trent 
of argument, a power of illustration, pervading it, which calls 
to mind the often quoted lines of the immortal Genius of 
Avon: 


* There ’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we may!’ 


‘Rough-hewn’ in the extreme, this discourse certainly is; but 
then ‘there ’s a divinity,’ the divinity of Intellect, which ani- 
mates the whole, giving a glowing soul to the uncouth body of 
every page. 

Mr. Kinmont looks with contempt upon those ‘slaves of 
custom,’ ‘mere English scholars,’ who are ‘constantly finding 
fault with your grammar or style, if it do not happen to be 
in the fashion, which has been recently established by some 
of their authorities, to which they pay a most overweening 
deference;’ and upon Mr. Kinmont’s taste and judgment, in 
this particular, we look with equal contempt. Mr. Edward 
Lytton Bulwer affects a disdain similar to Mr. Kinmont’s; 
but itis well known that Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer cannot 
write good English. Therefore in excuse of his infirmity, 
_ ‘sour grapes!’ may be pleaded. Noiso with Mr. Kinmont. 
He isa scholar, and a thorough one, as well as a man of 
' genius; and moreover, he is a practical teacher ; and he should 
shame, while pleading for the soul of Education, to cast odi- 
um upon the body. It is clothing Epicurus in the garb of 
Zeno; it is taking from the Roman his purple, and wrapping 
him in the bear-skin of the Esquimaux: and in what is either 
improved? Heaven’s first law is said to be Order; and Order 
is Harmony; and Harmony (in composition) is the result of 
certain rules of ‘grammar or style,’ established by those 
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‘small minds’ which Mr. Kinmont so despises: rules which 
such other ‘small minds’ as Milton, and Burke, and Pitt, and 
Addison, and Steele, and Swift, and Bolingbroke, and scores 
of kindred natures,—the most illustrious writers of an illus- 
trious country,— were never in the habit of disregarding.— 
A man may reason well, Mr. Kinmont, without reasoning lo- 
gically. ‘True, you reply, ‘but if he reason logically, he 
will reason betfer.. And so, when you tell us a man may 
write well, without observing certain rules, we reply, that 
with the observance of those rules he will write better. The 
marble is marble before it is polished; but how much more 
than marble is the same block, after that operation reveals 
the rich colors, the beautiful veins, the imbedded life. It is 
then not only a block of marble, but a chapter in the phys- 
ical history of the world. ‘The application of this is easy. 
There are several other things im this discourse,— things 
of farmore importance than the above,—to which we can- 
not give our assent; but we have not now time to particular- 
ise them, much less to state our adverse views. We pro- 
ceed therefore to a more pleasurable duty: that of presenting 
afew extracts. With his characteristic zeal and impatience, 
Mr. Kinmont plunges at once into the heart of his subject. 
The opening is as follows: 





‘He who would become distinguished in manhood, and be eminently 
useful to his country and age, must be contented to pass his boyhood 
and youth in obscurity. It is a fault of American ambition, (although 
at the same time an indication of a noble and free nature,) that the 
youth of the country, (for I shall use plainness through the whole of 
this discourse,) are in too much haste to become renowned: and they 
do indeed often exhibit astonishing marks of early maturity; their tree 
spreads, and blossoms, and bears fruits goodly, and fair, and lovely to 
look upon, in a remarkably short interval; but the melancholy feature 
of this bright and early morn of glorious and ambitious hopes is, that 
it so rapidly passes into mid-day, and declines to afternoon, and closes 
hastily in untimely night. I know I am stating a fact that does not 
always hold, but it is yet of such frequent recurrence, as to fix some- 
what of a general character on our literary, moral, and political career. 
I ascribe it not so much to the want of genius as to the excess of it, 
to that consuming ardor of mind, which not orly lights up the materials 
around it to exhibit its own brightness, but turns at last on the soul 
itself — melts and reduces the very crucible, the intellectual vessels 
that nourished and fed the splendor. 

‘It is wise to husband and increase our resources, chiefly in youth;— 
this is the time not to cast stones, but to gather them. 


‘Multum puer sudavit et alsit:” 
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This should be the motto of youth. But it is painful;—it requires seif- 
denial to put such restraints upon our mental tastes, as will enable us 
to acquire the useful first and the brilliant afterwards. And on the 
whole, it is an unfortunate age for young men to pursue severe studies, 
much more so than a century ago; for now so many read, (I do not say 
they reflect) —so many read the light works, the novels, the reviews 
of the day, that when a young man is thrown into company, (and he 
must have some relaxation) he is obliged, as he supposes, in vindication 
of his literary respectability, to offer his criticisms among the rest— 
on Bulwer’s heroes, or “that well-written article” inthe last “Monthly 
Review;’’ and he must talk about “taste and genius’’ too, as well as 
others, and endeavor to the best of his abilities, to settle the import of 
these mystic terms of learned criticism; — and something also must he 
have to say about the Greeks and Romans; and he has not yet learned 
the language of either — he has not had time; he must consult there- 
fore the books of those who have written on the subject, to have 
something ready for the market of the evening, this literary fair of 
‘‘Jadies and gentlemen.’’ O sad meeting for the best hopes of youthful 
ambition! for these gay anticipations of learning, without the toil and 
sweat of acquisition, bribe and corrupt the mind with vain and over- 
weening notions of its own powers and practical expertness; it dreams 
it has been eating, but awakes, and the soul is empty: —it is better 
to forego such fame altogether, and to be even willing to be accounted 
ignorant, than drinking in the mere froth of learning, to cheat and 
delude the mind of its substantial and solid nourishment. — And indeed 
the end of learning is not reputation, but usefulness — not personal 
distinction, but sterling ability. But I forbear farther introduction, 
and proceed to unfold to you the grander ends of a generous education.’ 


All this has our hearty approbation; and the following 
paragraph, from a different part of the discourse, strikes us 
as containing matter very excellent, and most happily timed. 


‘ Young men spend a great deal of time often uselessly, in the at- 
tainment of what is called eloquence, and other popular accomplish- 
ments. Now, I believe that a talent for eloquence is really a gift of 
nature;—at least, that easy gracefulness of style and manner, which 
seems to be the characteristic of what is popularly esteemed eloquence, 
is absolutely the gift of nature; some minds, ay, and noble minds, might 
study rhetoric and elocution a thousand years, and never be able to at- 
tain that suavity of graceful periods, and of engaging looks and ges- 
tures, which steal from men their souls and reason, and make them for 
the time being, the bond slaves of the speaker;—this is a dominion, 
which none but the native born Princes of the Tongue, the very Sy- 
rens of Persuasion need aspire to;—it is absolutely beyond the reach 
of most of us, and however dear it may be as an object of ambition 
to the youthful! mind, still it is the rarest of all endowments; to most 
of us there is written on it nefas; the sooner therefore we relinquish 
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all such aspirations, the better; we cannot be poets, we cannot be 
orators, in the big sense of the term; but, gentlemen, we may be 
what is of far greater worth; we may be honest men, and sensible 
men too; and if we are to believe Horace:— 


“ Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons.” 


But this sapientia, this just moraé tasfe, we never will acquire by read- 
ing books of rhetoric, and eloquent extracts — choice morsels of poet- 
ry and eloquence. I beseech you eschew these, if you would save 
yourselves from ridicule and folly. Never hunt after gracefulness of 
style and eloquence by reading striking passages; never accustom 
yourselves to adopt the language of feeling; never seek for it. I be- 
seech you feel riglitly, think wisely. Of all kinds of hypocricy, rhet- 
orical hypocricy is the most abominable;-—it corrupts the public mind; 
it impairs our confidence in magnanimity and true honor; it is the 
bane of the republic;—let us admire then herein the wisdom of na- 
ture, which has denied to the majority the gift of natural eloquence;— 
for hence it is that their flimsy rhetoric is not able to impose upon us; 
we see through their thread-bare coat of tropes, and common places, 
and eloguent passages, and hartily despise them. The first and best 
ingredient in scholarship, gentlemen, as in every thing else, is hones. 
ty; and if eloquence be any thing, that also is the first principle of elo- 
quence. Let us study to be sincere; and if our feelings are not so 
good as we could wish them, not so magnanimous, not so liberal, not 
so benevolent, instead of investing them with a rhetorical garb of 
magnanimity and liberality, and benevolence, let us rather seek to have 
them renovated at that Fountain, to which I have referred, which 
serves not only to purify the understanding from error, but also radical- 
ly to change the dispositions of the mind —to heal the waters.—‘Elo- 
quence isthe Daughter of Virtue.’ This is Milton’s definition, and 
the best.’ 


It has not been our purpose, to follow Mr. Kinmont in his 
train of thought and reasoning. He defies such an effort. 
Like Napoleon, he is here now, yonder anon, and every- 
where at once.—We cannot close, without thanking him 
for the gratification we have experienced, in the perusal of 
his discourse; but we must at the same time inform hin, that 
that gratification would have been greatly heightened, had 
not the production itself afforded such a practical illustration 
of the views therein advanced with regard to certain ‘estab- 
lished fashions’ of ‘grammar or style.’ 

‘I hate digressions,’ said Lord Byron. Mr. Kinmont has 
nota similar horror. Nevertheless, the subject of his dis- 
course is well set forth, and the ‘ends and uses of a liberal 
education’ are ably and most impressively argued. 
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EELLS’S OXFORD ADDRESS. 


Address before the Alpha Delta Phi Society of Miami University, 
on the Study of the Classics. By Samuet Exevus. Cincinnati: 
Smith, Day and Co. 1836. 


Since the establishment of that excellent institution, the 
‘College of Professional Teachers,’ a fund of Thought has 
been disbursed in this community, the silent but effective op- 
eration of which will be felt for ages. Various subjects, of 
the most vital importance, have been treated,—although in a 
popular form,—with a preparation highly creditable to the 
gentlemen who have nobly come forward in the good work, 
and an earnestness and ability but seldom surpassed. Among 
those which have excited the most interest, is, the Study of 
the Classics and the Mathematics. 

The utility of a knowledge, at the present day, of these 
departments of a collegiate education, was at the Conven- 
tion of 1634 boldly questioned and denied by Mr. Grimké, 
in a lecture remarkable for the novelty of its views, the beau- 
ty of its style, and the depth and height of its eloquence, 
But in this effort, the lamented scholar ‘bearded the lion in 
his den;’ and not only at the time did the champions of ‘the 
dead of other days’ arise in defence of the Temple of ancient 
Art and Language, but ever since have they continued their 
endeavors to prop up its tottering columns, strengthen its 
crumbling walls, and rebuild its broken arches. This shows 
at least that the bolt which was hurled, made itself felt, even 
if it do not prove that the warders of the Edifice tremble for 
its security.—The last call which has reached our ears from 
the tumbling Portico, is that of Mr. Eells; and it possesses 
an earnestness of tone, and an eloquence of appeal, that 
sometimes almost ‘make the worse appear the better reason.’ 

Mr. Eells does not attempt to give the arguments in fa- 
vor of the classics, but only to combat the objections that 
have been urged against them; and, adverse to his as are our 
own views, we cannot but acknowledge that he assaults with 
considerable ingenuity, and combats with force and dexteri- 
ty. It is our intention soon to make this address, and those 
upon the same subject which have emanated from the College 
of Teachers, the basis of an article of considerable length. 
In this the arguments pro and con shall be presented, fully 
and fairly, as far as they have been developed here. Our 
readers will thus have before them the whole merits of this 
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important question at once, and be enabled, we think, to 
make up a decision upon it. This being our intention, we 
defer a further notice of Mr. Eells’s Address, and omit sev- 
eral passages which we had marked for extraction, but which 
we shall have occasion to present hereafter. We therefore 
express no opinion of its merits, otherwise than as a litera- 
ry production. In this respect, bating an occasional mark 
of haste and negligence, we consider it worthy of great com- 
mendation. Mr. Eells is an enthusiast as regards the Greek 
and Latin languages; but in his admiration of the dead, he 
does not forget that something is due to the living. 





WILLIAMSON ON CHRISTIANITY. 


An Argument for the truth of Christianity, in a series of Discourses. 
By J. D. Wituramson. 1 vol. 18mo. New-York: P. Price 
and Co. Cincinnati: E. Singer. 1836. 


Tue arguments for the truth of the fundamental doctrines 
of the christian religion, are here presented in thirteen brief 
Discourses. It is needless for us to say, that we consider 
them conclusive. ‘The garb in which they are arrayed, though 
not always either elega int or sy ntactically correct, is agree- 
able and perspicuous; “and the spirit of candor and earnest- 
ness which marks the author’s pages, is worthy of all praise, 
Mr. Williamson was induced to write and deliver these dis- 
courses, by having long observed ‘a spirit of skepticism at 
work in the community, and strong exertions making to des- 
troy faith in the gospel of Christ; > and has published them, 
‘in obedience to the repeated solicitations of those in whose 
judgment he confides.’ He does not claim the ‘ability to in- 
struct the learned student in theology,’ but labors for ‘the un- 
learned christian ;’ and thinks, that ‘though his work in its ex- 
ecution may be more humble than others, it will not be the 
less useful on that account.’ We think so too. 








EDITORS’ BUDGET. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


= 


Gentlemen of the ‘Journal,’ 
and of the ‘Monthly Magazine:’ 


In taking our seat, for a new term of service in the high and res- 
ponsible station to which we have been called, we feel it to be a duty, 
which we owe alike to you and to the state of Literature and the 
Arts in this our beloved country, to cast our view back upon the year 
that has closed, and to present for your consideration certain matters 
of interest which will be more fully developed in the progress of the 
year now just begun. 

About twelve months since, a difficulty between the projector and 
editor of the ‘Western Monthly Magazine,’ and the then publisher, 
rendered a change in the proprietorship of that work necessary. After 
some trouble, this was effected, by Messrs. Flash, Ryder, & Co. 
purchasing the concern; and the work, which had slept for a time, 
was resuscitated, and its publication proceeded as usual. At the ex- 
piration of five or six months, however, circumstances compelled the 
editor to sever his connection with the work. He was succeeded by a 
gentleman whom sickness has detained in a distant part of the country 
nearly ever since; and whose duties, consequently, have been performed 
by other hands, in the intervals of leisure afforded by a very different 
profession. 

In June last, a new Magazine was commenced in this city, with 
the title of ‘Western Literary Journal, and Monthly Review.’ People 
are apt to be pleased with anything that is new; and for this, among 
other reasons, a handsome reception was given to the well-dressed 
stranger. The publication of a periodical interfering with their other 
pursuits, the proprietors of the ‘Western Monthly’ now made overtures 
to those of the ‘Literary Journal,’ the effect of which would be, to 
unite the two works and place them under the control of the editor 
and publishers of the latter. But the arrangement proposed, not 
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exactly meeting the views and wishes of these gentlemen, it was not 
consummated. Thus matters remained till two or three months since, 
when negociations were renewed under more favorable auspices; a 
new treaty was drawn, with several modifications, and finally ratified 
on the first of January last. In fulfilment of the stipulations of this, 
the two publications were’merged, and a gentleman of Louisville be- 
came joint proprietor and conductor with the editor of the junior work. 
For any further information that may be desired upon this subject, you 
are referred to the accompanying document, marked ‘No. 1,’ and en- 
dorsed ‘Western Monthly Magazine, and Literary Journal.’ 

The administration of our Home Affairs, for the past year, has, we 
believe, given very general satisfaction throughout the country. From 
the Department of Literature have emanated some very choice produc- 
tions, in the several branches of tales, essays, sketches, and poetry; 
and the management of the important Department of Criticism, what- 
ever may be said of its ability, must be acknowledged to have been 
characterized by justice and delicacy. It is trusted that the same 
circumspection with which our Home Affairs have hitherto been ad- 
ministered, will in future attend them. This matter shall not lack 
our particular care. 

We regret to state, that our Fiscal Concerns have been somewhat 
embarrassed. This was owing, in part to the insufficiency of the ap- 
propriations made at the beginning of the year, in part to the defection 
of some of the revenue officers, but much more to the failure of the 
sources of revenue to liquidate our demands against them. This De- 
partment of our Domestic Affairs, we are happy to have it in our power 
to say, has been entirely reorganized; and we trust that, with prompti- 
tude on the part of those with whom we have dealings, and proper 
watchfulness on that of our officers, it will in future be free from em- 
barrassment. 

As regards our Foreign Relations, there is but little to communicate. 
For anything that has reached us to the contrary, we stand upon the 
most amicable footing with all our contemporaries; and it shall be our 
constant endeavor to maintain the friendly relations at present existing. 
Dissentions with neighboring powers, are always to be deprecated; for 
in addition to the other evils which result from them, there is nothing 
more calculated to sow discord at home. 

Trusting that our administration will be such as to merit general 
approval, and invoking the aid of the good and the wise throughout 


the Great Valley, we conclude this hasty exposition. 
Tue Epirors. 
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Tue Inptan Trises or Nortn Ameritca.— One of the most 
splendid work that have ever originated in the literary world, is now 
in course of publication at Philadelphia. We allude to the ‘History 
of the Indian Tribes of North America, with Biographical Sketches, 
Anecdotes and Portraits, of the principal Chiefs.’ The work is pub- 
lished in folio form, in numbers containing each five or six embellish- 
ments, and between fifty and sixty pages of superb letter-press. The 
histories and biographies are the joint product of Colonel McKenney, 
late of the Indian Department at Washington, and James Hall, Esq., 
of Cincinnati. The portraits, of which there are to be one hundred 
and twenty, are engraved on stone by Lehman and Childs of Philadel- 
phia, from the likenesses inthe Indian Gallery, in the Department of 
War. These were painted at the instance of the Government, by C. 
B. King, and are believed to be generally very correct. We have the 
first number of this work before us. It contains twenty pages of In- 
dian History, and thirty-six of Biography and Anecdote; and is em- 
bellished with portraits of Red Jacket, chief of the Senecas— Kish- 
kalwa, a Shawnee chief— Mahongo, a beautiful Osage woman — 
Shingabo W’Ossin, an ingenious Chippewa — Pushmataha, a distin- 
guished warrior of the Choctaw nation —and a frontispiece, repre- 
senting a war-dance of the Sacks and Foxes. 

Of the importance of such a work as this, there can be no question. 
Something of the kind was due to the memory of the scattered race 
whose country we are enjoying; it was due to our Arts and our Litera- 
ture; it was due to our character as a People. Here we have the 
commencement; and we think the execution, thus far, worthy in every 
respect of the design. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CoLLEGE oF TracHeEeRs: 1836.— We 
have received, but at too late a day for more than this brief acknowl- 
edgment, the ‘Transactions of the sixth annual meeting of the West- 
ern Literary Institute, and College of Professional Teachers.’ They 
are contained in a volume of two hundred and seventy-two pages, well 
printed but badly bound. We subjoin the table of contents, and shall 
devote a portion of our next number to some of the very able Lectures 
which the work contains. ‘1. Minutes. 2. Opening Address; by 
Albert Picket, senior. 3. Address on the proposition, that a system 
of universal education is not only desirable but practicable; by Rev. 
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J.L. Wilson, D. D. 4. Lecture on the philosophy of the human mind; 
by Rt. Rev. Bishop Purcell. 5. Abstract of a Lecture on the difficul- 
ties in the Management of Colleges— and the means by which they 
can be successfully met; by Rev. R. H. Bishop. 6. Lecture on the 
Importance of uniting the Moral, with the Intellectual] Culture of the 
Mind, by Rev. Alexander Campbell. 7. Lecture on the Qualifications 
of Teachers; by E. D. Mansfield, A.M. 8. Lecture on the Necessity 
and Importance of Education; by Pres. S. H. Montgomery. 9. Lec- 
ture on Popular Education; by John P. Harrison, M. D. 10. Essay 
on Female Patriotism; by Mrs. L.H. Sigourney. 11. Reports, 20. 
Appendix.’ 


Lirerary InTELLIGeNce.— A new American tragedy has been 
brought out at New-Orleans, with decided success. It is entitled 
‘Osceola,’ and is founded upon the daring actions and cunning strata- 
gems of that brave and hunted warrior. We have read the manuscripts 
of the play, and consider it a fine accession to our acting dramatic 
literature. Several of the scenes, especially one or two of those in 
which the wearied but unsubdued hero appears, are very effective in 
the perusal, and if well represented on the stage, must redound to the 
author’s reputation as a dramatic writer, as we trust they will to his 
pecuniary advantage.—— ‘Osceola’ is the production of Lewis F. Thomas, 
Esq., of Cincinnati, and is we understand the forerunner of a Mexican 
tragedy, upon which the author is now engaged. May his success be 


commensurate with his ambition, and equal the anticipations of his 
friends! 


Proposals have been issued at Cincinnati, by Eli Taylor, for pub- 
lishing the ‘Western Academician;’ fifty-six medium octavo pages 
monthly, at three dollarsa year, payable invariably inadvance. The 
principal object of the proposed publication, is, ‘the advance of sound 
education, literature, and science.’ Mr. John W. Picket, a gentleman 
well qualified for the task, is announced as editor. 


* Bernardo del Carpio,’ is the name cf a new tragedy, which has been 
produced at Boston, with entire success. It is the production of 
Henry F. Harrington, Esq., of that city. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


Cphfefly abrfvged from the Daily anv Weekly Press. 


STATISTICS. 


Cincinnati: 1837.—The popula- 
tion of this city, is at this time 
variously estimated at from 30, 
000 to 35,000 souls. The census 
of 1830, gave in the city proper 
27,400. During the year 1836, 
there were built and equipped here 
35 Steam-boats; aggregate cost, 
$850,000; aggregate tonnage, 
8,000. There are in the city 5 
banks, with a eapital of $5,000, 
000; and 7 insurance companies, 
with a capital of $700,000. 


The editor of the Daily Eve- 
ning Post, who has latety taken a 
walk of observation about town, 
thinks that during the year just 
closed there have been erected 
within the city, about 200 buil- 
dings, many of them substantial 
ones, and several remarkably ele- 
gant. Among them he enumer- 
ates 4 churches, inaking in al! 30 
within the city; a large double 
banking-house, and 10 very exten- 
sive pork-houses. 


All this speaks well for our 
‘Queen City;’ still in candor it 
must be admitted, that Cincinnati 
has seen better years than 1836. 
That she has yet hardly begun to 
see her best, however, every one 
is well satisfied who has any just 
knowledge of her manufacturing 
capabilities, and the spirit of en- 
terprize which annimates the mass 
of her citizens. 


Chicago, Ill.—Two or three 
months ago, we published in the 
Magazine, an interesting article 
on the present state and future 
prospects of this rapidly growing 
town. We have since met with 
the following statistical items, in 
the Chicago American: ‘In 1833, 
there were, as we are informed, 
but four arrivals from the lower 
lakes, viz:—two brigs and two 
schooners, say 700 tons. In 1835, 
there were about 250 arrivals, 
nearly all of which were schoon- 
ers, averaging about 90 tons bur- 
then each, or 22,500 tons in all. 
In 1836, the first arrival was on 
the 18th day of April. From that 
time to the first day of December, 
226 days, 456 vessels (49 steam- 
boats, 10 ships and barques, 26 
brigs, 363 schooners and 8 sloops) 
arrived, averaging 57,550 tons, 
as follows: 85 ships, steam-boats, 
barques and brigs, at 250 tons 
each, 21,250 tons; 363 schooners 
at 100 tons each, (many of them 
earry 150 to 200 tons) 36,300 
tons; or 57,550 tons, in all, with- 
out including the sloops. To 
give a more concise view of the 
increase of our commerce, for the 
year above named, we place it in 
the following order: 

Year. No. arrivals. Average tonnage. 
1833 4 700 
1835 250 22,500 
1836 456 7,550 
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As there are several vessels 
now on the way, which will arrive 
here this season, we may safely 
state the tonnage at 60,000! be- 
ing an increase of 59,300 tons in 
three years.’ 

Ohio.—The revenue of Ohio, 
from the 15th of November 1835, 
tothe 15th of November 1836, 
including $67,351 borrowed of 
the school funds, is $301,059,03. 
The expenditures during the same 
period were $260,660 ,42, leaving 
a balance of $31,398,60. 

The tolls collected on the Ohio 
and Miami Canals, during the 
same period were $241,902. 

The number of horses in Ohio 
the present year is 268,662, of 
cattle 382,866. Total value of 
taxable property $85,812,382.— 
Total amount of taxes, assessed 
in Ohio for 1836, $965,310.— 
It appears that there are 287 
blind persons in Ohio, of whom 
160 are males, and 127 females. 


Port of New York.—-The New 
York American of the 10th ult. 
gives 2287 as the entire number 
of vessels that arrived in the port 
of that city during the year 1836. 
The number of passengers during’ 
the same period, was 60,541, 
being about 25,000 more than ar- 
rived at that port in 1835. Of the 
above arrivals, 2174 were Ameri- 
can, and 375 British vessels,— 
More pessengers arrived in May, 
than any other month in the year. 

Philadelphia. — The expendi- 
tures of this city for the present 
year, are estimated at upwards of 
$3,000,000, one third of which 
will be expended in opening new 
streets. 

Canals and Rail-roads.— The 
Pennsylvania Canals and Rail- 
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roads yielded, during the year 
1836, an aggregate toll of $837, 
80572. The seven Rail-roads 
which are the property of the 
State, alone produced $175,000, 

For the year ending the first 
Monday of December, 1836, 272, 
744 persons traveled over the Pon- 
chartrain Rail-road, in passing to 
and from New-OUrleans to Mo. 
bile. 

Cuba.—Don Ramon de la Sadra 
in a late work on the political 
history and resources of Cuba, 
gives the following estimates of 
the population, &c. of that island: 
— White males, 168,653; white 
females, 142,398; free males of 
color, 54,533; male slaves, 183,- 
290; female slaves, 103,652, — 
Total, 704,489. To this number 
may be added, 26,075 for the 
floating population, possessing a 
transient residence on the island, 
making in all, a population of 
730,562 souls. 

The annual table of exports 
from the ports of Havana and Ma- 
tanzas exhibits the curious fact 
that in the last three years the 
quantity of coffee shipped to the 
United States exceeded the whole 
quantity shipped to Europe, by 
4,666,000 pounds. The export 
to the United States, during those 
three years was, 40,490,000 Ibs. — 
To all Europe, 35,824,000 Ibs. 





4,666,000 


Catholic Benevolence. — The 
Franciscan monks have establish- 
ed 29 asylumns for the sick, along 
the line of the Austrian domin- 
ions. In the last six years, 100, 
000 sick, a large number Jews, 
have been relieved in these charit- 
able institutions 





